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THE PREPARATIONS IN GERMANY 
FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 





Zy & gave notice to our 
readers that we had 
undertaken a Tour to 
the several leading Cities 
of the Continent, with a 
view—first to obtain in- 
formation concerning 
their p: tions for 
the Great ibition to 
‘ be held in London in 
; 1851; and next, to ar- 
range with the principal Manufacturers in order 
to obtain from them drawings of the more im- 
portant objects they design to contribute, with a 
view to engrave them in the ArtJournal, in 
accordance with the plan of which we have sub- 
mitted an outline to our subscribers.* 

This Tour has been made—so far as Germany 
is concerned. In such cities and towns as we 
were unable to visit personally, we have esta- 
blished correspondents, and shall, as we receive 
them, print their reports: a journey to Vienna 
would have occupied more time than we could 
devote to it, and we engaged the services of a 
gentleman at Nuremberg, very competent to the 
task, whose statemenis se no doubt, be 
empowered to publish in our next number. We 
shall continue the nay we a h ny com- 
menced, by proceeding forthwith to the several 
cities and towns of Belgium, Holland, and 
France: and we trust the information we shall 
thus acquire will be of value, not only as aids to 
our reports of the Great Exhibition, but as a 
means of enabling us better to discharge our 
duties—as conductors of this Journal—to the 
British manufacturer on the one hand, and 
the Foreign manufacturer on the other. 

In our present article, however, we shall not 
go at length into details: it will be expedient 
that we reserve much of them for that report 
by which, accompanied by illustrations, we hope 
adequately to represent THE Great EXHIBITION; 
it is an absorbing topic in all parts of the world: 
there is scarcely an artisan in Europe who does 


* It may be well to print hero a passage from the 
Prospectus circulated by us among the Manufacturers :— 
“The Editor of the Art-Journal is actively arranging to 
Report the Exhibition fully—by deseribing and illustrat- 
ing by fine engravings on Wood all the more prominent 
and meritorious objects contributed by Manufacturers : he 
will issue Supplementary Parts (or double numbers) of 
the Art-Journal, each Part to consist of at least 52 quarto 
pages, and containing between 250 and 300 engravings: 
these engravings will be produced without any cost to the 
Manufacturer. 

“It will be only necessary that the Manufacturer sup- 
plies the Editor with drawings of the principal objects he 
designs to exhibit, together with such information con- 
cerning his establishment as it may benefit him to com- 
municate: but it is essential that these drawings be 
received at the earliest possible period, in order that they 
may be in all respects worthily executed and carefully 
printed. 

“ When these illustrated Reports have been issued with 
the ArtJournal, they will be collected into a Volume, 
which Volume will contain, probably more than a Thou- 
sand Engravings, and become—as a catalogue of its most 
beautiful and valuable contents-—-a permanent record of 
the Exhibition, and a key to the most meritorious Manu- 
faetures of all parts of the world.” 
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rope. 

e theme is consequently oue that must be 
dealt with in this Journal in a manner, as far as 
possible, commensurate with its importance ; 
and, at the outset of these remarks, we assure 
our readers that we shall spare no labour, and 
grudge no ex: , that may enable us worthily 
to discharge the task we have undertaken—fairly 
and justly to all competitors. 

We have said that our tour had two purposes : 
First, to procure information concerning the 
movements and prospects of Industrial Art on 
the Continent; and 2ndly, to arrange for a’suppl 
of drawings of objects contributed to the 
bition, in order to engrave and describe them in 
= ae We — we have ——— 

us far, in attaining purposes ; in all the 
cities we have visited, facilities were readily and 
liberally obtained for us; our project was con- 
sidered and encouraged by heads and 
members of Commissions,—in some instances 
Ministers of State with whom we had interviews, 
—and by the manufacturers, without a single 
exception, to whom our Prospectus was submitted, 
—by such manufacturers, that is to say, as 
resolve to contribute to the Exhibition: for 
the list by no means includes all the meritorious 
Jabricants of Germany ; some declining to con- 
tribute from suspicion ; others from over-occupa- 
tion, at the present moment; cthers from a 
reluctance to exhibit their designs ; and others 
(these indeed being by far the a number) 
withholding their contributions under the belief 
that as “ prices” are not to be fixed to articles, 


they lose their principal vantage-ground, and 
consequently the benefit they might derive from 
the competition.* 





* Upon this subject we had some conversation with 
the Minister of the Interior of Saxony, whe honoured us 
with an invitation to an interview, at Dresden. He is, of 
course, entirely satisfied as to the good faith of the invi- 
tation given by England to the other Nations of the 
World; but he expressed himself very strongly as to the 
justice of affixing prices to all articles contributed, assur- 
ing us that such is the universal feeling throughont 
Germany; and that an arrangement to this effect would 
give general satisfaction, and remove all doubts and pre- 
judices that may exist anywhere. 

His opinion is, naturally, based upon the belief that the 
strength of Germany consists in its power to produce 
articles cheaper than they can be produced in England. 
We assured him that English manufacturers generally 
desired this course as earnestly as it could be desired by 
German manufacturers, inasmuch as the former enter- 
tained the conviction that their capital, machinery, and 
certain other advantages, gave them the power to produce 
at a cheaper rate than similar produce could be effected 
in Germany, notwithstanding its lower rate of manual 
labour. We presumed to add that, as the result of in- 
quiries, somewhat minute, and a comparison we had felt it 
our duty to institute in all the places we had visited, we 
were of opinion, that although articles which depended 
mainly upon hand-labour (and these chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, unimportant luxuries), might be 
cheaper in Germany than they could be in England 
(the weekly wages of artisans in Germany being seldom 
more than 5s. or 6s. a week), all productions by machinery, 
or such as are essentially aided by machinery, would be 
produced cheaper by us than they could be by them; and 
that consequently to affix prices to the articles in the 
Exhibition of 1851 would, on the whole, be in reality no 
boon to the Germans. 

We had, indeed, to argue this point on many other 
occasions, and endeavoured to explain the difficulties that 
lay in the way of affixing prices in all cases, and to the 
frauds to which such a system might lead; but we found 
the Germans, generally, impressed with a belief that it 
was impossible for England to manufacture cheaply; a 
belief that will be very materially changed when they 
have visited London in May. 

We reminded the manufacturers of Germany that it 
was not the custom to affix prices to articles exposed at 
the periodical exhibitions of Industrial Art either in 
Paris, Brussels, or other Continental Cities; and en- 
deavoured to prove to them how much more numerous the 
evils would be by giving than by withholding prices. 
We pointed out to them how easy it would be to establish 
agents in London, where the prices of articles might be 





them to any participation in the prizes to be 
distributed at the close of the sor ney It 


was easy for any Englishman, 
honour of his country, to pledge himself that 


foundation ; but there were other matters u 
which no one, without authority, was justified in 
giving an opinion; and we repeat, much service 
— yon se —— to the public cause, 

e employment of a missionary proceeding 
direct from the Royal Commission. ’ 

If, however, we found on the one hand mis- 
conceptions, jealousies, and suspicions, and 
that they were fostered by several of the 

ing journals of Germany,* we have, on 
the other hand, to report that justice was 
generally done to the grandeur of the scheme 
and to its large liberality : the project was con- 
sidered, by all a persons, as in the 
highest degree itable to England; as a 
project which could have emanated only from a 
country truly great, conscious of its strength 
and of the power of its resources; and by all the 
governments of the Continent—with the solitary 
exception of Hanover—assistance in some form 
or other has been tendered to manufacturers 
willing to enter into the competition, not alone 
as an act of policy; but as an acknowledgment 
of the generous spirit in which the invitation 
has been sent fo: It is, however, a mistake 
to think that this assistance is at all consider- 
able; in most cases, we believe, it amounts to 


may contribute to uphold or extend national 


to arrange the modes of transmission, the selec- 
tion of articles and the nomination of committees 
to visit London with a view to a public report. 
In other words, in reality, the German States 
are doing no more for their manufacturers than 
the English government are doing for ours. We 
held, in common with the English public gene- 
rally, a different opinion, and“ had tie but 
most erron ly, magnified the “government 
aids” which foreigners were likely to receive. We 
may observe, by the way, that in numerous 
instances we found the manufacturer 
complaining that his government was in reality 


made known; and we believe we may say, that, in many 
cases, we overcame the prejudices which on that ground 
would have kept away contributors. 

* It is scarcely necessary to say that these misconcep- 

tions, jealousies, and suspicions are nearly as rife in 
England as they are in Germany, and that they have been 
fostered by some of the public journals here as well as 
there. We extracted a passage from the Allgemeine Zeitung 
so precisely akin to one which we find in Dlackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine for September, that we might almost 
have considered the one a translation of the other. It is 
as follows :— 
“ We do not wonder that our manufacturers have shown 
themselves averse to come forward on the present occa- 
sion; they could not by possibility do anything more 
suicidal to their real interests. Their obvious duty and 
policy is to maintain their markets and Ausband their in- 
ventions, not to assist in encouraging and instructing their 
rivals,” 


This is almost to « word the argument with which we 
were met by all German manufacturers who declined to 
contribute to the Exposition. 











nor wi to answer. Upon those 
however, which im doubts of the faith 
of England in inviting the competition, and as to 


such notions as these were without the shadow of 





nothing more than free carriage to the bounda- | 
ries of the kingdom from which the are | 
sent; possibly, honorary rewards to those who | 
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reputation; and the appointment of Commissions | 
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i and (from more extended knowledge) 
ofthe manufactures of France. 

The to be deduced hence is simply 
this: that the English manufacturer who from 
fear of being worsted in the contest, declines 
to enter into it, is, to say the least, labouring 
‘ander a delusion. 

The Germans have to contend against many 
difficulties which the English do not find in 
their way ; they enjoy no advantage which may 
not be enjoyed by us; but we possess advantages 
which, under existing circumstances, are denied 
to them. It is more wonderful that they have 
done so much than that they have done so 
little, when we consider the state of warfare in 
which they have been so long engaged—followed 
by revolutions or domestic broils, that have 
e so far to prevent cultivation of the Arts of 
eace ; and the effects of which still continue to 


perate aod against advancement, 
of ——— 
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all that and luxuries, 
some of the necessaries, of life. If labour 
cheap, the results of labour must be cheap 
; and there will be observed in many 
i of taste, a want of finish, resulting from 
ity for smallness of cost, which, so to 
spoils the hand of the artisan. The 
artisan, it is known, is compelled in almost all 
the German states, to expend several of the 
best years of his life, in the ranks of the army ; 
much of what he has learned in the workshop 
he bas unlearned in the barrack. An artisan 
whose ingenuity is great and who may be 
ample capital, cannot establish a 

i for himself; he must wait until a 
vacancy has been made for him by the death or 
withdrawal of some predecessor in his trade— 
the law prohibiting more than a fixed number 
a of any trade from practising such 
; consequently competition is a thing 
unheard of, and there rarely exists any stimulus 
to achieve excellence. Many of the more impor- 
tant branches of manufacture are government 
monopolies, where buyers must take what they 
can get and not what they desire. There is a 
very general opinion that to make things to last 
would be ruinous to the fabricant, and that to 
show well for # season is all that ought to be 


—< of the x4 
e ce at a few of the disadvantages which 
enthral and embarrass the manufacturers of 
Germany; happily, they are such as do not 
touch the manufacturers of England. 

It is, therefore, to our minds certain that the 
Se Germany will consist—not as the 

in the cheapness of their articles, 

but in the truth and beauty of their designs: 
their application of pure Art to ordinary objects ; 
in this t governments have done justly by 
the le ; their Schools of i and of Axt 
are for the most part wisely and admirably eon- 
ducted, and their great artists do not think th 
condescend when they work for the instruction 
of the mass.+ 


* At Nuremberg we had some conversation on this 
subject with a cutler to whom we exhibited one of the 
finest Sheffield razors. He said he might perhaps make 
razors as good: but he would not do so. We asked him 
why, and he at once replied—if he uid, they would last so 
long that he and hie family must starve. 

t At Munich we saw a common drinking-cup, on which 
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i i teach very 
valuable lessons to the artists of Eng- 
land.* 

The Professors of at Dresden and 
Berlin, will contribute ly ; and some exqui- 
sitely beautiful works : thus become 


appreciated in England—w at the 
honoured names of such men as Ri 1 of 
Dresden, and Rauch, Wichmann, and Kiss, of 
Berlin, are scarcely known.+ 

We had made a list of the several queries put 
to us by manufacturers; some them are 
insignificant, and easily answered ; others, how- 
ever, require more consideration, and better 
information than we were empowered to bear 
upon them; they had reference chiefly to 
arrangements at the Custom-house, the loy- 
ment of agents to receive them, the probabilities 
of a reduction of duty in cases of sale, whether 
any “commission would be charged on sales, 
whether articles would be retained in dépét 
after the Exhibition, until it was convenient to 
remove them; other topics, however, and of 
greaterimportance, have occurred to contributors ; 
these have especial reference to the security to 
be afforded to imventions—and as to whether 
protection would be supplied, by patent, regis- 
tration, or otherwise, at 1 expense; it is 
most essential that information on this point 
should be circulated soon ; but, up to this time 








was painted a group, designed expressly for it by Kaul- 
bach, the great artist whom we saw painting the frescoes 
in the “New Museum” at Berlin—works that will be 
classed with the mightiest triumphs that genius has ever 
achieved in any age or country. At Berlin we found 
several common works in terra-cotta, brackets, flower- 
pots, &c., designed by leading sculptors and architects. 

* We presume to suggest to the Royal Commission that 
a great boon might be given to the British artists and the 
British public by collecting in London, during the Great 
Exhibition, a number of examples of the works of the best 
foreign painters. ‘This object might be easily attained 
by the Commission appointing some experienced and 
trusty person to communicate with foreign artists under 
their sanction—and in a degree upon their responsibility. 
During our Tour in Germany we had several opportuni- 
ties of testing the feeling of artists on this point ; and we 
have no doubt whatever of their readiness to contribute. 
Moreover, we believe that selections might be made from 
nearly all the Royal and private galleries, and that works 
from these collections would be willingly lent for the pur- 
pose. The attendant expenses would be more than met 
by charges for admission; a gallery, such as Rainy’s, or 
that at Hyde Park Corner, might be taken; so that 
although in association with the Great Exhibition, it 
would not form an actual part of it. A collection of this 
kind would be interesting not onfy to the English; the 
French who visit London would be quite as anxious to 
see the works of the principal painters of Germany; and 
the Germans to examine those of Belgium and France. 
As a mere speculation, the project would answer ; indeed, 
we have no doubt that the plan will be tried by private 
speculators, but in that case it will be done imperfectly ; 
the leading object will be to make sales; and it is not 
likely that the best pictures by the best masters will be 
obtained. If the Royal Commission will delegate the 
matter to some persons of taste, the result may be to 
show us the truly great works of Continental painters, to 
teach our artists through them, and to gratify and instruct 
hundreds of thousands. We hope the Royal Commission will 
take this suggestion into their consideration ; we could 
easily prove to them the feasibility of such a plan, and 
show them how thoroughly it might be brought to bear— 
provided the invitation to contribute were issued by their 
sanction and under their responsibility. 

+ The same may be said in regard to British sculptors 
in Germany. The German sculptors of course know the 
immortal Flaxman, and are familiar with the “Eve” of 
Baily, but their knowledge goes little farther. "We were 
pleased, however, to see in the atelier of Ranch, at Berlin, 
a cast of the “Sabrina” of Marshall, and to hear the 
great sculptor’s opinion of our English artists, whose 
works he holds in the highest esteem. He expressed his 
belief that no sculptors of the modern world had surpassed 
in natural grace and beauty the sculptured works he had 
seen a few weeks previously in London; and modestly 
said that the excellence of these works deterred him from 
sending to London his own productions in a similar style. 








we fear it is impossible to give it—ej 
— or to Fe 4 * 

question of, perhaps, equal importan 
regards the time at which articles oe be 
delivered in London; at t the day fixed 
for the reception of con ions is understood 
to be the first of March; but as 


Germany such an arrangement would effectually 


keep back a large jon of the goods 
intended to be sent. manigntion of the 
great circulating rivers will be arrested from 


December probably to March: and in many 
cases entire land iage will be next to im- 
possible, This matter will no doubt receive the 
consideration of the Commission.* 

We have said that, generally, full justice has 
been done to Besend—te supess to the 
—— of = scheme of the Great Exhibition, 

e spirit and energy manifested in carrying i 
out,and the liberality which dictated an invitation 
to competitors of all parts of the globe ; and we 
listened with exceeding pleusure to the honour 
accorded to Prince ALBERT, as originating and 
fostering this plan for bringing into closer 
relationship, and more positive amity, the several 
nations of the earth. Neatly all, if motentirely 
all, the manufacturers who will be eontrintors, 
will be also visitors to Londen im ithe spfing of 


next year; a ro jon of them have 
never been Ay Pow know little or 
nothing of our manufactures ; ont of ‘the inter- 
coursethus mduced,much good willarise; we shall 
know more of a great, upright, industrious, and 
intellectual le, asthe Germans are; we shall 
a a ee —_ in Art, and in 

things ve in Art their root, and spring 
from it. We shall enjoy that friendly intercourse 
with men, who are by nature, by study,and 
by labour to be esteemed and ; we 
shall, in short, see-and know much of those who 
will be valued the more, the more are 
known. The Germans will return with a 
comprehension and a better appreciation of 
England and the English ; this, however, is a 
theme not for a paragraph but for an essay. 
aa may ese the way, = much 

miration was regard 
a 
take place. The originality of the plan startled 
the Germans; its vast extent astonished them. 
The drawings they had seen of it conveyed to 
them notions at once of its grandeur and its 
fitness ; and we often found them loud in praise 
of the “ great architect” who devised 80 si q 
so elegant, and so appropriate a structure. We 
trust they may never have to know that it was 
erected only for a season ; and that we have been 
guilty of the folly and extravagance of removing 
it. hen we informed them that ata cost of 
nearly one hundred thousand pounds it was 
formed, merely to endure for a season, and then 
to be sold piecemeal, we found them rather 
— or that they considered us insane. 

e proceed now with the details of our Tour. 
Although we visited many places of minor note, 
it will be seen that our remarks are limited 

incipally to the great cities of Frankfort; 

unich, Dresden, Berlin, and Leipsic. Our 
route conducted us up the Rhine. 
Cologne, and its one manufacture by half a hun- 
dred “Jean Marie Farinas,” we commence our 
notice with Coblentz, 

Costentz is not remarkable for any ¢on- 

manufacture. 


siderable staple . 0 

sive establishment in operation here is one for 
roductions in tin and japan ‘ware, compre- 
Loadiag also the fabric of mache. 
The manufactures being strictly of a useful 


* We imagine that the Commission will change the period 
of receiving articles from the ist Mareh to the 1st April. 
One month will.amply suffice for the arrangement of the 
Exhibition ; for, be it remembered, each contributor will 
arrange his own stall or compartment. Many manufac- 
turers will be occupied till the latest possible moment in 
preparing their contributions. The gain of s month will 
be an immense boon.to them; while,.to keep their goods 
half packed and half unpacked, or exeluded from light 
and air in boxes, cannot but do them much injury. During 
our visit to Sheffield, indeed, we found insgperable ohjec- 
tions to sending their finely polished steel ¢to theixbibi- 
tion two months before it was to be peat; a 
doubt the objection would hold good in reference.to 
finer articles of silk. 
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tation is simple and elegant in 
articles are much heavier them those 
To a continental producer of 


with us; hence the cause of the demand 
works of a common order; in 
hard ware they have not the 
The government iron-works at 
direction of Herr Bleuel are very ex 
tation of these works is considerable, 
the design of the smaller ornamental arti 
superior to those of the same class with 
There are in Coblentz manufactories of furniture 
that enjoy considerable reputation; and the 
works of Markhausen in glasspainting are 
highly meritorious; but notwi! i the 
reputation of the German artists in this depart- 


Lisltar 
Gerke 
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by the King of Bavaria. The 
Coblentz is about 13,000, and of these, it is said, 
not less than 2000 are employed im the manu- 
facture of cigars—a branch of industry that has 
never been prostrated by recent political con- 
vulsions. 

Frankrort.—An establishment formed here 
for the sale of Bohemian glass, contains some 
of the best examples of that manufacture. 
The works which supply the stock are situated 
at Hayda, and the activity with which they are 
conducted, here and elsewhere, is necessarily 
a means of many improvements and novelties. 
Some of the examples of verre are 
very beautiful; this is a production in which 
glass of different colours is joined together. 
There are also many examples of enamel on 
colourless glass, presenting forms and designs of 
much taste; this is one of the genres that has 
been much improved. As examples of rich and 
beautiful ornamentation, we may instance some 
of the lustres, which are of ruby glass enriched 
with gilding ; also some of the vases in imitation 
of alabaster, and those in the Pompadour style. 
A novelty of much elegance and remarkable 
among the various stock, was a glass toilet-box, 
containing a set of scent-bottles; and some of 
the dessert services, chaste in form and beauti- 
fully enamelled on variously coloured glasses, 
are remarkable works. We find necessarily in 
a stock so extensive many well-known produc- 
tions, as jardiniéres, vases of M and 
classic decoration, and all the known productions 
in plain and cut glass; but this establishment 
contains, with these, the best and most appre- 
ciated works. Several of the best will be sent 
to the Exhibition. The wealthiest and most 
prosperous manufacturers of Frankfort are 
those who are occupied in the snuff and 
tobaceo trade, by which large fortunes have 
been realised here. There is also in this 
city an establishment for the exclusive sale of 
the productions of the‘ iron-foundry of 
Hanau, comprehending a very extensive assort- 
ment of objects of utility and ornament,—as 
candlesticks, “branches, paper-weights, vases, 
tazzas, and every other ornamental object which 
the French ‘artists and manufacturers produce 
in bronze. The designs, for the most part, are not 
original in their manufacture, but very 
fully imitative of the most elegant productions 
of the French, and they are got up in a manner 
so sharp and spirited in execution as to equal 
even the nicety of bronze castings and, indeed, 
with a success in their reproduction, almost 
rivalling the finer metal, at a price incon- 
ceivably low. These productions are of three 
different degrees of excellence; the com- 


household utility, are made of iron, coloured 
black, and these extend to a large catalogue. 
The seeond comprehends all the beautiful and 
useful articles which are made usually in bronze 
by French artists, as pendule cases, inkstands, | 


Ornamental costumed and historical of 
vesious sistm being aupion-af exiabentod publ 
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works in different parts of the Continent ; groups 
of animals designed and executed with singular 
spirit and a ee indeed all the finest bronze 
statuettes assortments, are reproduceable at 
the works of Hanau with a measure of success 
difficult to conceive the material susceptible of ; 
and ‘in order to render the copy more perfect, the 
work is faced in a manner y to resemble 
bronze in colour. The finest manufacture, that 
in grey iron, is also ene ps to a high degree 
of excellence ; this class of productions compre- 
hends every ornamental article in which iron 
filigree is in anywise available, and so fine is the 
workmanship in this hair-wire material, that iron, 
equivalent in value to one pound sterling, may 
be manufactured into a variety of articles 
amounting in value to one thousand pounds. 
These articles are bracelets, chains, purses, 
brooches, buckles, clasps, &e., all wrought with 
a finish so extraordinary as to excite astonish- 
ment when it is remembered that the material 
is only iron. We expect many contributions of 
interest from this establishment to our Exhibi- 
tion: the manufacturer, however, stated to us 
that his “ orders” were at the present moment 
so numerous as to prevent his working for 
England in the way he desired. We visited here 
the studio of Pro Launitz, the justly cele- 
brated sculptor, who showed us many works of 
great interest, especially a galvanoplastic statue 
intended for the Exhibition. This will be a 
novelty, for in England we have not yet applied 
as > Art to this 

ARMSTADT, whii we praeens after quit- 
ting Frankfort, is the capital of the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse Darmstadt, with a population of 22,000 
inhabitants, but ing no mercantile or in- 
dustrial establishment consideration. We 
visited here the studio of Professor Felsing, the 
eminent engraver, in whose hands we found 
a picture by Kébler, of the Dusseldorf school. 
The subject is the “Concealment of Moses by 
his Mother.” The plate is in an advanced state, 
and promises to be a work of the highest cha- 
racter. 

Hewetsune is chiefly celebrated for its uni- 
versity; we found here little commercial activity ; 
the demand, however, among the students for 
pipes is considerable, and these are manufactured 
to some extent. They are manufactured and 
painted in enamel (those that are made of 
porcelain), but their style is generally of a low 
order. 

HetLprony, a small town in the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, situated on the Neckar ; produces 
wine, paper, and a few other articles of ordinary 
consumption, but we could not hear of any 
products of industrial art. 

Srurrearpt, the capital of Wurtemberg, is 
a city of great activity and resources ; it has the 
reputation of possessing the best pianoforte and 
musica] instrument manufacturers in Germany. It 
has forty bookselling establishments, and twenty- 
six houses in the printing business, besides five 
letter and three stereotype foundries, together 
with its trade in wool, cotton, silk, &c. Stut: t 
is the residence of the Baron Cotta, and the 
birthplace of Danneker the sculptor. Under the 
immediate patronage of the king many public 
works have been executed by the — 
Hofer. The contributions from this city be 
examples of pianos and other instruments. 

ULM, a town of Wurtemberg on the left bank 
of the Danube, has a trade in linen and floor- 
cloth ; but the most remarkable of its pro- 
ductions are snails, which are bred here in 

speci hr aio mate in Smead 
and Austria, but ially for o 
where they are esteemed a great delicacy after 
having been fed on strawberries. ; 

Avaspura has several manufacturing esta- 
blishments, especially of cotton, also flax facto- 
ries, weaving and wool-combing establishments, 
and also colour and paper manufactories. We 
have by no means found in Bavaria the same 
anxiety to exhibit, that we met with in Prussia ; 
there is indeed throughout the entire Bavarian 
territory an inactivity in matters of business 
which is attributable to political causes. The 
Industrial and Ornamental Art of A 
chiefly consists in the manufacture of silver 
ornaments. This city is one of the great 
of Germany; it has no less than 


@ court, 


@ transcendent order ; but it 
must appear to every reflecting visitor, that with 
all the wealth in Art by the capital of 


greatest men are often the most unequal ; hence 
is there much at Munich that is truly sublime, 
but the whole is not a selection ; it is a mingled 
current in which much is pure and much is of 


the Ludwig's churches, and in that of the Virgin, 

in the suburb of Au, require no support from 

masses of gilding; the works of Cornelius, of 

Schnorr, and of Hess, derive no aid from this kind 

— neither are they to be extinguished 
it. 

We have not here to deal with the fine Art of 
Bavaria, but we must observe that the most 
objectionable part of its accompaniments has 
exercised a prejudicial influence on the indus- 
trial Art ; hence we find an excess of gilt orna- 
ment on icularly the porcelain productions 
of Munich ; and the fact is the more palpable 
since the porcelain of Berlin is comparatively 
sparingly gilded and its style generally in better 
taste 


The Royal Foundry at Munich has produced 
greater works than any similar establi t; as 
the Twelve Statues of the Throne-room, the 
monument of Maximilian, the statue of Schiller 
at Stuttgardt, that of Gathe at Frankfort, of 
Mozart at Salzburg, besides a host of others, and 
finally,the crowning work,the Great“ Bavaria ;"* 
but it is probable that a long course of years 
must elapse before half the number of works may 
be again cast there. The Royal school of glass- 
painting is also of recent institution, and here 
were executed the windows presented by the 
king to Cologne Cathedral. But this establish. 
ment is suffering from the general exhaustion 
under which others of the Royal establishments 
are now labouring; hence nothing of the glass- 

inting of Munich will be contributed to the 
ecole nor ——— — on _ 
porcelain painting, whic’ er Neureuther, 
attained to such perfection; indeed, upon the 
occasion of our visit to the latter establishment, 
certain were in contemplation which 
almost threatened its suppression. 

At the Government-works in glass-painting at 
Munich there is at present very little in pro- 
gress; and those productions which are shown 
to are, although beautiful in oy or 
extremely insignificant in character. We an 
opportunity of examining the manner of this Art, 
which is carried to a high degree of —— 


enjoys a hi i glase-painting ; 
it is therefore to be deplored that its character 
will not be sustained at the Exhibition of next 


* Of this famous statue, the great work of Schwanthaler, 
we have obtained a drawing; and design to engrave it on 
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steel, as one of our series of “ statue plates.” | 
vcenteill . 
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governmen 
different from that which 
in our own country. 

Of the private manufacturing establishments, 
there are a few which will send to the Exposition 
works of much beauty. By one establishment 
for the manufacture of glass, will be contributed 
an enamelled vase of large size and extraordinary 
workmanship, of which we purpose giving an 

ving in those numbers of the Journal which 
will be devoted to the Exhibition. The design of 
the vase is Moresque, and made expressly for this 
production. As at present intended, it is the 
only production to be contributed by this estab- 
lishment, although the manufacture compre- 
hends novelty and improvement in the 
art. The drops and lustres in white glass are 
much inferior to those of English manufacture, 
but in coloured glass we find the best and newest 
designs. The enamelled works upon coloured 
and white glass present the most ing com- 
binations of form with the most gorgeous styles 
of enrichment. 

The articles of furniture manufactured in 
inlaid work at Munich are extensively known 
and appreciated, ially those of an artist 
who intends contributing to the Exposition 
an example of his work. He has executed 
for the Emperor of Russia a pair of saloon 
doors composed of mixed inlaid work upon 
rosewood. The design is arabesque, in panel 
compartments, carried out with variously co- 
loured material, as tortoiseshell, mother-of- 

1, copper, and gilt metal, and when closed 
ooks like a very highly-finished inlaid work set 
in a deep frame, ornamented in the like taste. 
A similar pair of doors has been made for the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg ; also a table of rosewood, 
almost entirely inlaid with variously coloured 
metals and mother-of-pearl. The design of this 
unique production is forid ue. 

UREMBERG—we were surprised and mortified 
to find that this ancient city, with its hallowed 
associations, will contribute but one important 
example of its Art to the Exhibition ; and that isa 
copy of the celebrated painted glass window in the 
Church of St. Lawrence, on the right of the choir, 
a beautiful specimen of the medieval prime of 
glass painting, but by whom executed is now 
unknown. The work itself we have not seen, 
but we have seen the drawing which serves as 
the immediate model for it; and this, alone,is an 
enterprise of igious labour. From enquiries 
made of the accomplished artists themselves (a 
father and two sons, whose works have long been 
famous throughout Germany), we are enabled to 
state that the price of works of this class varies 
from one see to one pound five per square 
foot, according to the nature of the subject ; this 
be it understood is the price at Nuremberg, the 
expense and risk of transit to be borne by the 
purchaser. If we compare this with the prices 
of such works executed at home, even including 
yao Ange wer ex we shall find a consi- 

le advantage favour of the prices of 

the Nuremberg artists. We have no doubt the 
exhibition of this window, and a statement of the 
prices they require, will obtain for the artists 
many commissions here. We expected to have 
been enabled to announce more than one speci- 
men of the Art from Munich, but Nurem! 
has no competitor in Bavaria. 

_ The manufacture of jer-m&ché is exten- 
sively employed in the imitation of metal and 
plaster casts, but these works are deficient of 
that sharpness of outline which gives finish and 
value to the work. None, indeed, of these pro- 
ductions that we have seen here promise any 
interesting result, except anatomical prepara- 
tions, which are effected with much success, and 
the bones of the human frame imitated with the 
most — ous accuracy. The proprietor of 
these works contemplates, we believe, sending 


Hi 


e direction of the first artists | 





for exhibition a skeleton in papier- 3 
this is the sum of the response of Nurem 

the invitation which it had been t t 
have excited in her citizens a spirit of honour- 
able emulation in these Arts in which her name 
was, centuries t beyond those of 
all others of the world. From some of the 
neighbouring towns, Bamberg, Furth, Kénigsberg, 
and Gratz, we understand contributions may be 
expected; and we have no doubt that some 
excellent articles— in 

toys (for which this di 


Sonneberg. 

We went to Nuremberg in the hope that the 
craft of Peter Vischer might in some presentable 
form survive. The world knows that no part of 
the starry mantle of Albert Durer has descended 
u mortal man, but nathless the apron of the 
aforesaid Peter hes been unworthily borne by 
successors, and therefore we had hoped to see 
some works of handicraft that would do honour 
to the memories of Nuremberg. The population 
is 50,000, but there exists no le or consider- 
able manufacture of any kind. Before the dis- 
covery of the to India by the Cape, 
Nuremberg received the caravans that conveyed 
to Europe the wealth of the East. The number 
of distinguished men that Nuremberg has pro- 
duced, or at least who have flourished there, is 
unequalled in the history of any other town of 
similar size. Besides Diirer and Peter Vischer, 
there were Michael Wohlgemuth, Adam Krafft, 
and a dozen other known artists whom it were 
bootless to mention here. 

The guilds of Nuremberg at a very early 
period produced workmen of unparalleled cun- 
ning in every branch of mechanism. The art of 
wire-drawing was invented here, as was also the 
airgun. Peter Hehle made here the first watch ; 
and the first observatory was erected here by the 
astronomer Walther; and in Nuremberg the in- 
habitants are surrounded by memorials of all 
these men, and yet in these essentially utilita- 
rian times have nothing to send to an industrial 
exhibition. But it is to be presumed that the 
system of government limitation accounts, in a 
great measure, for this apathy. Here, as in the 
other cities of Germany, the number of persons 
practising each trade is limited, so that, until 
vacancies occur by death, none can establish 
themselves in business. By such a law, there- 
fore, an end is at onc~ put to everything like 
competition and enterprise, and thus everything 
remains from year to year without any attempt 
at novelty or advancement. There is enough 
here which might be available for every depart- 
ment of art and manufacture, but the spirit is 
wanting; there is no emulation, and the law 
secures all trades against competition—a law 
fatal to the general prosperity of all the lower 
class cities and towns of Germany. There is 
enough in Nuremberg to found a school of deco- 
rative art. It is not necessary to be a genius to 
render these fine works available, it is only 
necessary to study them. noe The 
works of Vischer, Krafft, Veit Stoss, Wohlgemuth, 
Rupprecht, Wurzelbauer, Hans of Culmbach 
after Durer, and others, supply an exhaustless 
fund of available material which might be so 
adapted in ornamentation as, although not origi- 
nal, to be at least not too palpably transferred. 
We see occasionally Peter Vischer cut in wood 
as the top of a needle-case, or his dog borrowed 
from the Green Vaults at Dresden, to ornament 
a paper weight, or the Ginsemiinchen — the 

uaint figure with the geese under his arm in 

e fruit market, assisting in some similar device ; 
but the impulse is lost, and had there been in 
the days of these works no more effort than 
there is now, we had never even seen these 
admirable productions. Are we to believe that 
our excellent friend, Professor Heideloff, is the 
last of the Nuremberg worthies! It is, we 
believe, he alone who sustains her venerable 
monuments ; and he is, indeed, worthy to rank 
with those who have gone before him in reflect- 
ing honour on their native city, the venerable 
edifices of which will, we fear, be imperilled 
when no longer watched by the learned and 
excellent Heideloff.* 


* We may take occasion to mention here that this 
accomplished artist and architect—the great authority of 








ier maché and 
ict is celebrated) —will | 
be sent to London by the Messrs. Fleichmann of | 





rand a half a week, about four 
and sixpence, it will serve to show the i 
advantage which the Bavarian producer has 
in this particular over the English manufac- 
turer. One of the factories here employs we 
understand as many as 1300 who 
are variously distributed under numerous pett: 
masters, who are responsible for the wank 
and its manner of execution. Gold and silver 
tissue is wrought here on a cotton base, in 
designs of much beauty and elegance. This 
fabric is called halbseide, and in it are imitated 
Sa see eins smal 6 Ge 

ries here, especial smaller ones, among 
which the great hones distribute their work. 
The wages of a good workman here is about 
half-a-crown, or three shillings’ English, ¢ week, 
The retail houses in Munich and other cities in 
Bavaria are ——- in some measure from the 
manufactories here. 

DRESDEN, the capital of Saxony, has long been 
celebrated as the chosen residence of men dis- 
tinguished in letters and arts; yet, id con- 
tributions of its famous porcelain, little is to be 

from Dresden; although the manufac- 
ture is now meee eae other cities of Ger 
many, the fame of en will never be extinct, 
even though it may be now dwindled to a mere 


prestige. 

The State porcelain-works are carried on at 
Meissen, a small town on the Elbe, at the distance 
of an hour and a half from the city by railway 
and other conveyance. The whole of the esta- 
blishment is contained within the old Castle 
and Cathedral of Meissen, which was the seat of 
the bishopric of that name. On visiting these 
works we found them instituted on a scale more 
limited than might be expected for a Govern- 
ment establishment, although it is my | 
obvious to the inquiring visi‘or, that the deman 
is now ina great measure met by the private and 
public works of Berlin. The Cathedral and Castle 
of Meissen are in a ruinous state, and the work 
rooms, especially those for the various de; 
ments of moulding, are distributed throughout 
the old building, communicating by the long 
arched galleries and corridors. e depét, 
which was within the same walls, presented 
nothing remarkable in the way of novelty; the 
stock consisted principally of table services, 
interspersed with the o: forms in vases 
and ornamental objects. In we saw i 
here that could not be equalled in Eng 
even in the best examples, and infinitely sur- 

in the more common articles. “ey 

This establishment will, Vg: exhibit a 
large vase and pedestal. We saw this work in 

rogress, it was then in the raw clay, having 
Soom moulded but not yet fired for the first 
time; and upon the success of this operation 
depends the transmission of the vase, for if the 
slightest accident occur the work will ‘not be 
exhibited. The works are designed, painted, and 
perfected within the establishment ; and when we 
consider the wages of workmen and artists here, 
we marvel the more at the energy and success 
of similar establishments in England. The 
salary of a thoroughly educated artist here is 
about two pounds, or two pounds ten shillings, a 
month, and the wages of a not more 
than from three to five shillings per week,—a 
standard which varies little throughout Ger- 
many, excepting in the capitals. This is a fearful 
odds for English manufacturers to contend, and 
even to prevail against, in the production of 
articles which exclude the agency of a 
but, nevertheless, that success is upon the 
of home manufacturers of this class is evident 
from comparison with the works shown here, 
notwithstanding that the weekly wages of the 





Gothie Art in Germany—is preparing for the Art-Journal 
a series of drawings of early costumes, with their details 
and accompanying letter-press, which we shall engrave 
on wood and publish in successive numbers of our Journal. 
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artisan in England equal those of the artist in 
Germany. 

The ‘history of a oe [oar mn 
facture is curious. e Pp 
and decadence in the Porcelain Museum, in the 
Japanese Palace at Dresden, begi with the 
accidental discovery of » while pro- 
secuting his experiments in search of the phi- 
losopher'’s stone. The red ware which in 1704 
was the result of these researches, is agreeable in 
colour and elegant in form; the designs are 
classic, and we saw no instance of their ever 
having been vitiated. This discovery gave an im- 
pulse to fictile manufacture ; and a few years 
afterwards, in 1709, it assumed a new character, 
and gradually rose towards the middle and at 
the end of the last century, toa degree of excel- 
lence which conferred a pre-eminence on Dresden 
porcelain. The peculiarities of manufacture 
which gee eT the collection of native 
works are relieved floral, and bouquet agroup- 
ments ; figures round and relieved; and many 
varieties of the famous hawthorn rn: these 
are distinguishing and never-failing features of 
the Dresden manufacture. It gave us no little 
surprise however to find, that with the purest 
forms and the smallest and most delicate orna- 
mentation at their command in the extensive 
collection of “Old Dresden,” the forms and 
ornamentation in present use should have so 
grievously deteriorated. The existing patterns 
are for the most part excessively bad. 

In our interview with the Mini of the 
Interior, the Baron Von Friessen, (as we have 
elsewhere intimated,) we were assured of the 
friendly disposition of the Government towards 
the Exhibition ; the proposition having been 
immediately met by an order for the exe- 
cution of the vase which we saw at Meissen, 
The population of Dresden is 75,000, but, 
besides its porcelain it possesses no man 
Being the seat of the court of Saxony, and a 
city possessing immense attractions in its pala- 
ces and galleries, it has always in addition to its 
native population a large throng of visitors.” 

Berwin, in arts and manufactures, is un- 
doubtedly the most progressive of the 
many capitals claimed by the widely diffused 
populations, derived from the great northern 
stock, whose language is German. In others of 
these cities we have we ee enterprise 
languish under the baneful influences of govern- 
ment monopolies, but here individual activity 
has so far outstripped government agency as to 
——— those branches of industry which 
belong at all times rather to a people than a 
government. And the Prussian government 
wisely resigns into the hands of individuals 
those industrial Arts which beyond a certain 
stage cannot flourish under a government. 
Hence we find that iron manufacture, which has 
conferred some celebrity on Berlin, now a 
in the hands of private persons. And althoug 
in the Government Porcelain Manufactory some 
of the best designs and enrichments may be 
exclusively government property, we find in 
private establishments works equal in excellence 
to those of the Royal man But the 
political —— of entire Germany cae exer- 
cising upon all private speculation a depressing 
influence, from which years of will be 
necessary to restore it. On —- for example, 
@ porcelain establishment in which six hundred 
workmen are employed, we found all in full 
activity, but just recovering by a violent re-action 
ae an entire ne l ened a 

ving enquired if anything were in progress for 
the London Exhibition, the reply was, that the 
establishment was fully busied in completing 
orders which, having been long suspended, now 


* Although somewhat out of place here, we may refer 
to a visit we paid to the venerable artist Moritz Retzsch, 
We shall hereafter give a more detailed account of the 
interesting intercourse we enjoyed with this great man, 
whose works are perhaps as popular in England as they 
are in Germany. We may at present mention, however, 
that we have arranged with Moritz Retzsch for a series of 
twenty-four drawings, illustratiag “Episodes in Life,” 
which he is now preparing expressly for publication in 
the Art-Journal, and of which we shall procure engravings 
on wood of a large size, and of as great excellence as we 
can obtain, 








came in an em! multiplicity, insomuch 
as to exclude the all save 
oo ee ee ens: has 
& population of 850,000, and its manufactures 


Exhibition. The design is the same in each ; a 
7. elegant composition by Professor 
Strack, having as a base a claw tripod with 
ue Spantrsuaner, shaft which is 
up enci a triad of graceful 
and en rte d a flat top whereon fs Mave 
a highly spirited Amazon , the work of 
Professor Fischer, also cath te oom Besides 
these acopy of the Warwick vase will be 
contributed, in order to show the extreme delicacy 
of the casting. The minute productions in iron, 
for which Berlin is famous, are not produced 
here, but we observed many busts of extreme 
softness of surface and minuteness of detail, 
together with ornamental balustrades, almost 
worthy of Benvenuto Cellini,in design,and Quintin 
in execution, Of the pedestal we shall 
be enabled to give an engraving in which its 
florid enrichment will be sufficiently described. 
The dark tone of the iron is much relieved by 
an inlaid thread of silver, beautifully wrought 
into one of the chastest and simplest of the 
antique configurations. There are also executed 
numerous zinc mouldings, and enrichments of 
much excellence of design—but this estab- 
lishment is now by no means so extensive as 
formerly, and unlike the porcelain manufactories 
of other cities it does not condescend to the 
minor articles of domestic utility. The estab- 
lishment is of an exclusively Royal character, 
the busts which are there cast are those of 
members of the Royal family, and the luxurious 
ornamental appliances are regal and _— 
The effects of popular commotion are i e 
here, for in 1848 the most precious models were 
broken by the insurgents, amounting in value, 
to 200,000 thalers (30,000/.), many of these having 
been in the on of the Government two 
centuries. This department of the Government 
foundry is of course limited—that in which 
guns, mortars, howitzers, shot, and shell are 
cast, being necessarily upon a very extensive 


One private establishment employs not less 
than a ) el men in the production of iron- 
castings. Its works comprehend numerousarticles, 
useful and ornamental, which are necessarily or 
speculatively formed of this metal; but this 
house is so entirely occupied in the execution 
of its commissions, as to decline compe 
tition in ornamentation. This is one of those 
establishments which directs its energies rather 
to the necessaries than the niceties of life; and 
it is now labouring under the pressure of busi- 
ness hitherto suspended by the events of poli- 
tical convulsion. Many of the “iron-masters” 
of various parts of Germany were swept into the 

ing volcano, and there reduced to their purely 
sordid elements. Over = — of ae 
fiery tem: passed li ; and some ese 
mos 8 of lin, one a whom especially, whose 
grace saved his wealth, employed his men in 
ornamenting his garden when his works were at 


a stand. 

Thus the manufacture of those small orna- 
mental iron-works for which Germany is cele- 
brated, is carried on extensively at Berlin, and 
many contributions in this genre will be sent to 
Santas which are notable, a cast after a 
Pilgrim-angel, by Wichmann, a charming _ 
three feet high ; also. figure by Peter Fisher, 
the monument in St. Sebald’s, at Nuremberg ; 
twelve statues and twelve statuettes, together 


were extremely beautiful productions, we were 
assured, of the Jacquard loom ; and, accompany- 
ing these materials, the excellence of which 
must always sustain them in demand, are 
numerous presumed new fabrics with ephemeral 
and fashionable names, which are forgotten in a 
season or two. The o/ classes of silks 
and common goods are inferior to our own and 
‘So ing of Berlin is of high 
© wood-carving of Berlin is of a i 

order of artistic excellence. Examples of this 
will be sent to the Exhibition; especially we 
—~ note, a large frame for a picture by e, 
and intended for the palace of the late king. 
The principal point in the composition is the 
figure of the Saviour, which appears at the top, 
supported and accompanied in other parts by 
angels, and all the emblems of the Crucifixion. 
The wood in which this frame is carved is lime, 
and it is intended to be gilded; it had been in 
better taste, we humbly submit, to have carved 
it in a richer toned wood, and have loft it 

i Pear-tree is also employed here in 
this art ; we had an opportunity of seeing other 
works carved in this wood, after antique designs, 
and with all the life and spirit of the originals. 
Carved wood is also employed in conjunction 
with iron in the manufacture of lustres, 
candelabra, hanging lamps, and other objects of 
domestic utility. When joined according to 

ign and convenience, the whole is gil led ; 
tiie chief merit of this manufacture its 
price, which is presumed to be lower than if 
the article were formed entirely of metal. 

The medals executed at Berlin are among the 
most cane igniyt of their kind, be is im- 
possible too hi to praise many those 
which we have conntast. The profiles and 

ps are sunk with an artistic precision and 
feelin which cannot be surpassed. Among 
the silversmiths of Berlin there was but little 
preparation for the Exhibition ; there is, how- 
ever, a centre piece of beautiful design in 
progress by one of the court silversmiths ; it is 
of silver enriched with dead gilding. 

As in other cities of Germany, so in Berlin, 
we found many artists busied in the p 
of various works, which they 
accepted by the Commission appointed to receive 
and report upon the works ; but as in all similar 
cases, many works altogether unin ing and 
even unworthy are offered, it may be supposed 
that not only all such will be rejected, but only 
those received which will do honour to the arts 
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usually seen in bronze, zinc is now employed 
with a success to the more valuable mate 
rial,and at one-sixth of the cost. The hue we must 
explain does not ee es eee we 
but it undergoes a process of colouring whence i 

derives a lectly bronzed appearance, with a 
smooth brilliant surface. Among the works 
which may be announced as about to be ex- 
hibited from one house, is a zinc reproduction of 
the magnificent bronze group which ornaments 
the entrance to the maseum of this city. The 
subject is a mounted Amazon attacked by o 
tiger; it is the work of Kiss, paue of Rauch, 
and is of the size of life, and for spirit, truth, 
and natural action, ranks in the first class of 
modern productions.” The repetition in zinc, 
which is about to be sent to London, is of the 
same size as the original—that is, the size of 
life—and it will be finished and coloured as a 
bronze. Other productions in the same mate 
rial are Baily's “ Eve,” also of the size of life ; 
a boy and a swan, by Kalide, and a statue of one 
of the Muses. When we say that these works are 
finished with all the nicety of perfect modelling, 
and all the cris of the finest bronze casts, 
resembling in s the best works in their best 
sunerficial qualification, it is a matter of rise 
th.t this elegant application of a metal so cheap 
and practicable has not among ourselves met 
with ready adoption. Since the reign of the 
dislocated leaden Hercules and Apollos that 
presided in the gardens of many of the wealthy 
Dutch burghers in the latter part of the six- 
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reductions of well known 
The best casts also of the works of 
found here ; those of the wor! 


i 


of 
of famous ‘personages of later times we 
ts. 


purposes, as well of elegant ornamentation as 
simple utility. It has now since its renaissance 
assumed a various round of applicability un- 
sei" with this change, although still lieraly 
and with this change, il li y 
terra and cotta, the plastic material is coloured 
according to taste; this is also the case im our 
own manufactories, but yet there is a incase 
here at which we have not arrived, A eontribu- 
tion in this material will be sent to the Exhi- 
bition in the form of a large Gothic Vase, after 
a design by Professor Strack. The general 


| surface of these works is extremely fine, and the 


detail of the moulding is brought forward with 
infinite crispness. Many of the Antique, and 
the Pompeian, Volseian, and Etrurian models 
are copied im various sizes, and the colour, 
surface, and ornament, imitated with much truth. 
The medieval drinking vessels are extremely 
curious; the rarest and most famous of these 


teenth and during the seventeenth century, | are copied, and the Raffaelesque consoles and 


nothing has in this way been seriously essayed 
in anytliing less costly than bronze, because the 
art of metal-casting has never been so generally 
understood as now. 


The proprietor of these works says that in a | 


late visit to London he exhibited his designs for 
the enrichment of architecture, but little or no 
attention was excited by them—certainly an 
error of appreciation, when we see the use made 
of zine castings in Berlin. 

Unlike the Government iron-works, the Royal 
porcelain-works produce principally articles of 
domestic utility, and those are in infinitely better 
taste than those of Dresden. In the orne 
mentation of the objects of luxury there 
prevails a chaster style; they depend for effect 
rather upon elegance of form and harmony of 
parts than exeess of gilding. There is, however, 

liar to Dresden, a class of ornament which 

been properly made nowhere else, and which 
has never been attempted any where else with any 
tolerable of success; we mean figures, 
groups, and flowers, in relief; these are nowhere 
produced in such variety or with such spirit as 
at Dresden. 

Casting in plaster is among ourselves very 
little practised with a view to the multiplication 
of fine compositions ; but in Berlin the utanost 
attention has been given to it, and with results 
the most satisfactory. The art is very old, but 
even in Germany it has, until of late, been 
practised by persons altogether unqualified to 
reproduce in this material the charming pro- 
ductions accessible to them. It is now, however, 
c in Germany, as in France, for all 
sculptors to have tkeir works re-produced under 
their own immediate direction, having, of course, 
legally secured to themselves an interest in 
their disposal To this may we atiribute 
the immense improvement which has within a 
few years been shown in plaster casting. This 
attention to modern works has necessarily been 
followed by a like result in respect of all classic 
reliques, which even within two or three years 
have in the plaster acquired certainly all the 
valuable and beautiful qualities which may be 
realised in copies of this kind. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the medallion casts which are 
made at Berlin. The number of these works 
amounts to nearly seven hundred, and among 
them is found a portrait of every celebrity of 
every age, and if we question the authority 
whence they are supplied, we find each to be 
an ingenious reproduction from some indis- 
putable source.—the sages or heroes of classic 





* The artist has undertaken to furnish us with a 
Grawing of this beautiful work, which we shall engrave 
on steel, as one of our “ statuary plates.” 





small brackets are of the most chaste and elegant 
designs, as also are those of the hanging Jamps, 
and flower-pots variously coloured ; also tazze, 
and every description of vessel which can derive 
grace and beauty from ornament. From what 


| we have observed of the various uses of this 


material, it is certainly susceptible of much more 
extensive adaptation. There is in the garden of 
Professor Wichmann, a doorway copied from 
a medisval design of which the whole of the 
arch and side column mouldings are of terra- 
cotta; it is also used for figure and me 
bas- and alt-relief enrichments of considerable 
size, and with admirable effect in the front of 
ordinary dwellings. Within a certain distance 
from the ground it may be liable to injury ; but 
for florid capitals, mouldings, consoles or bold 
ue, intended to be placed at a certain 
height from the ground, like for instance, the 
imperial busts at Hampton Court, nothing could 
be more suitable; but it will be understood 
that the recent improvements in the manufacture 
leave the Hampton Court busts far beliind. 

The Royal porcelain-works at Berlin afford 
evidence of a greater advance in good taste than 
either of the similar establishments at Munich or 
Dresden. At the former of these places, instead 
of elegance of form and judicious enrichment, 
the works receive a surcharge of gold ornament 
amounting to the rude splendour of the bar- 
baresque, in which the chastity of classic taste is 
overlooked. In the Royal Saxon works this 
excess of gilding is not usually committed, but 
the pressure of the times has excluded every 
consideration, save that of the best means of 
most readily responding to the call for utilities. 
The effort at the Berlin porcelain-works seems to 
be directed to the enhancement of objects of 
domestic economy. Many of the tea and coffee 
services here are of considerable merit in design ; 
they are sufficiently enriched, without being 
surcharged with ornament, and their prices do 
not necessarily place them in reserve as mere 
articles of show. Some of those of one colour, 
as white with a simple gold arabesque, or of 
other colours similarly enriched, are remarkably 
elegant ; and of the more luxurious productions 
some of the vases ornamented with views of 
Potsdam are of great beauty. In form there is 
little here that is new; indeed, no ingenuity can 
supply us with better forms than the antique, 
but there is here a superior taste in dealing with 
these accepted forms. We have hence in the 
minor details of the works only the same fun- 
damental designs in vases, cups, &c., which are 
found in mand Munich. There is also in 
activity in Berlin a i » 80 
extensive as to employ six hundred persons; 
and here not only are produced articles of house- 





niSattiiys het cenwaiest. quatbemgens 


ue. 
The galvano-plastie works which we saw at 
Berlin were of a character superior to any that 
elsewhere. > 


on one establishmen 
most extensive—the troughs 

about twelve feet long, and of saitlonoe 
breadth, and hence an idea may formed of 


the magnitade of the works produced. On the 
occasion of our visit, the “ Christ” of Thorvaldsen, 
the — figure im the pediment. of the 

e, at Copenhagen, was in course of 
execution, and of the size of the original: this 
work is intended: for a church at Potsdam. 
Among other important works executed by the 
same means were animals commissioned by the 
Grand Duke Constantine, Wichmann’s “ Shiel d 
of Achilles,” figures by Sturmer, and a set of 
columnar pedestals executed for the of 
Prussia, after designs by Sussmann, which will be 
sent to the Exhibition, together with a statue of 
the Elector Frederick of Brandenburgh. A: 
ourselves this Art has been limited to small an 
comparatively insignificant works, but in Berlin 
nothing|but technical difficulties of execution 
stands in the way of the productions of large 
public works. In life-sized figures and heavy 
groups, the deposition is continued untilageneral 
consistency of an inch and a half is attained, and 
this we are assured has been found sufficiently 
substantial for any ordimary purpose. The 
facility with which public monuments, bas-reliefs, 
busts, and other works of Art, may be executed 
by this means, may be readily understood, and at 
a cost relatively to the character of the work, 
of one-fourth, one-sixth, or one-eighth of a 
bronze casting. The Art has also been applied 
to the production of raised surface compositions 
for mixing and printing with type. This has 
been tried among ourselves, but always with 
indifferent success, when we com the result 
with an impression from a weslent-anl the 
German impressions have the same defects as 
our own. 

We visited no other town or city of Prussia 
except Berlin; but it is scarcely necessary to 
say that all the manufactures of the a are 
to be found in depdt here ; and the and 
experienced Doctor who is at the head of the 
commission, kindly undertook to communicate 
our project and transmit one of our prospectuses 
to each of the sub-commissions—adding his own 

inion, that the occasion was one highly favour- 

le to the manufacturers of Germany. 

Hanover, we found a commission had 
been nominated, but its operations were stulti- 
fied by a resolution of the Government to con- 
tribute in nowise to the transmission of the 
objects proposed for exhibition in the manner 
that other governments had done. This deter- 
mination has arisen we believe with the king, 
whose views upon this subject are, as upon 
many others, peculiar to himself. The proposi- 
tion has been met in Hanover, as in every other 
place, with the utmost cordiality ; many 
persons said that, assisted by the Government, 
they might have contributed to the Exhibition. 
Although, however, the King of Hanover does 
not view the Exhibition favourably, his Majesty 
nevertheless will exhibit twelve statues or 
statuettes from the government iron-foundry in 
the Harz. This is all that we have positively 
heard will come from Hanover. We may except 
perhaps some interesting objects in gold and 
silver, especially an elegant tazza ; and possibly 
some minor ob) ings in bronze. There 
are some wealthy manufacturers here, but as they 
rise in position they come under the immediate 
notice of the court in a small state like this, and 
the feeling of the court they must necessarily con- 
sult, or forego its patronage. In the lish- 
ments of the principal jewellers, silversmiths, 
japanners, &c. we saw interesting examples of 
their productions, but nothing better than we 
had seen elsewhere. The population of Hanover 
with its suburbs is 40,000, and it shows more of 
the life of business than many other German 
cities. There are cotton and woollen cloth fac 
tories, manufactories of machinery, soda, &c., 
but no extensive establishments for the produc- 
tion of articles of taste. 

Dvssk.DorF is distinguished as being the seat 
of an essentially working school of Art, which 
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in 1820, in a manner t 
men of talent, who soon found employment ; 
and among them Stirmer, Stilke, Hermann, 
r, Forster, Réckel, and others, 
signalised themselves by works at Coblentz, 
Bonn, Helldorf, and other places ; and to these 
Eberle, and the now famous Kaulbach were 
soon joined. Cornelius educated his pupils in 
that severity and purity of style with which he 
so eminently characterises his own works—even 
his last, those of the cartoons for the Campo 
Santo, which by his especial ki ‘we were 
rmitted to see. The master remains inflexible 
in his principle of severity, though many of his 
pupils have yielded to the blandishments of 
colour and the charm of form. After Cornelius 
was summoned to Munich, another order of 
things arose under his successor, the 
president, Schadow; and under his direction, 
the institution, which now ‘receives the 
name of the Diisseldorf School, continued 
to rise, until the power and progress of the 
school took the world of Art by surprise. It is 
admitted at all hands that the Diisseldorf school, 
at the period of its utmost lustre, was overrated ; 


but as this is true, it is also true that even in | 


Germany it has since not been justly estimated. 
The number of students has been, we were 
informed, upwards of two hundred ; it is now, 


perhaps, about half its former number. In all | 


the works of his pupils we —— the precept 
of Schadow. Lessing’s “ Royal Mourners ;” Ben- 
demann’s “Hebrew Captives,” and “Jeremiah ;” 
the “Job,” of Hiibner; the “Rinaldo and 
Armida” of Sohn; the “ Princes in the Tower,” 
by Hildebrandt; are all subjects conceived 
in a kindred ‘spirit, and how much _ soever 
their monotony »! be canvassed by the 
critical canons of the schools, each has its 
particular merit. In addition to those already 
named, Miicke, Kéhler, Steinbriick, Rethel, and 
others, have won merited distinction. But the 
fame of the Diisseldorf school had concentrated 
there an assemblage of talent, and the lustre of its 
rise had been hailed as a renaissance, and it was 
for a time sustained; but the extraordinary effort 
diminished both the public enthusiasm and the 
power. Public works were however executed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle and at Elberfeldt, the Castle of 
Stolzenfels and Apollinarisberg, which, in the 
highest style of Art, have shown what with 
opportunity can be effected ‘by well regulated 
education in Art. 

We visited the Academy, and spent some 
time in the studio of Professor Miicke, the author 
of the St. Catherine, the property of the Consul 
Wagener at Berlin, and so well known through 
the engraving.* ‘The establishment of a school 
of Art at Diisseldorf has settled there in a 
great measure the publication of its works ; we 
find, accordingly, the houses of Buddzus, Schul- 
gen, Schulz, and others, continually producing 
some new work. At Darmstadt, Professor 
Felsing, the eminent engraver, with much kind- 
ness showed us Kéhler’s picture of the “Conceal- 
ment of Moses by his mother,” from which he 
is engaged in executing a . The fame of 
Diisseldorf rests only on its school of Art, there 
are no manufactures that could contribute any- 
thing to an industrial exhibition. 

The manuf ing town of the district is 
Elberfeld, distant t t miles from 
Diisseldorf ; it is chiefly famous for the manu- 
facture of cloth and ladies’ embroidery. Through- 
out Saxony, however, we found many excellent 
examples of Art, in ladies’ collars, cuffs, veils, 
&c. They are for the most part beautiful in 
design and pure in execution, and are principally 
produced by the peasants among the adjacent 
mountains—hence the name by which they are 
known, “ mountain lace.” 

* This distinguished painter has agreed to execute a 
series of drawings for the Art-Journal, which will be 
brought forward forthwith. They will be drawings on 





wood, executed by himself, and represent ‘the “Cardinal | 


Virtues,” 





‘minated with ig. ‘Weso managed as to Le 
in that city during “ the Fair,” long famous all 
over the world. 


trade—the manufacture is ineonsiderable. There 
is a royal of poreelain but we saw 
nothing = what was shown in the depét at 
Meissen. general i ion exists that the 
tir of Leipsig: ia emeutidiiy-« book fair ; this is 


fF 


transacted at th Spcing thin Wane 

18 e ir. are 
three fairs during the year, one at the new , 
a second in the spring, and the at 


and uently every available space is filled 
with fone yr rue from very remote 
parts of the world. Not only does every town 
in Germany send its quota of vendors and 


buyers, but we see stalls, and merehant 
France, 


hundreds—a literal truth, for if you dine 
at the Hotel de Pologne, you may count from 
six to seven hundred 


facturing 

had the satisfaction of concluding here an agency 
for our Journal, with Mr. H. G. Friedlein, in the 
Rossmarket, who is now our commissioner for 
the whole of Germany. Every work published 
or to be issued in Germany must have an agency 
here, as the only medium of its circulation. 

Here, although there were no manufactures, 
we en many manufacturers, with 
whom we held consultations concerning the 
contributions they designed for England. 


We thus conclude the first part of our Tour ; 
in’our next we shall, we be in a condi- 
tion to report our visit to ium, and probably 
to"publish our correspondent’s report.of the state 
of affairs at Vienna and at Prague. 

We repeat that our proposal to publish engrav- 
ings of the choicest works to be transmitted to 
England, was everywhere received with cordial 
approbation ; and in no single instance was there 
the least reluctance to ish us with the 

We hope it will not be considered presump- 
tuous if we add that the Art-Journal was received 
with ne tm and approval in - 
quarters—by thev ighest personages as we 
ee by the manufacturers; and it was not a little 
gratifying to us to find among the subscribers, by 
whom it was regularly, and had been for a long 
time, received, the names of the King of Prussia, 
the King of Saxony, the King of Wirtemberg, and 
the King of Bavaria, 

We received the strongest assurances of co- 
operation | Seeemmneaaeree ene 
as regard vings—as examples 
British artists with vam mage og pene 
might thus become acquainted ; it was 

said that England was the only 
country of the world in which such a Journal 
could produced and receive a support so 


extensive: : 

We are grateful for the gracious manner in 
which, upon all occasions and a we 
were met; and! if we cannot say all we might 


OBITUARY, 


MR. WILLIAM BAPRAUD, 


| inter of horses and dogs, 
or he chiefly confined his practice to these, he was 
always correct, and even elegant, in his style of 
work ; while the subject pictures which he painted 
in conjunction with his brother Henry, are far 
above mediocrity, both in conception and treat- 
ment. The two brothers had long been joint- 
exhibitors at the o— Academy and the British 
Institution, and at the time when William was 
almost suddenly snatched away, they had built 
and furnished a new study for themselves to labour 
in, and were about to throw all their energies into 
some pictures they had together planned to execute ; 
but it was otherwise ordained. 

His last illness was short, but his sufferings 
meer en | Senge and 
resignation of one who ever possessed a well-regu- 
lated mind, and had lived a life of consistent 
wry > His loss will be severely felt by all who 
had the pleasure of his uaintance, he was 


upright and sincere, and, while uns; ly rigid 
hawt, he was indulgent and phn mee towards 
ers, 


MR. HENRY ROOM. 


The name of this artist must not be passed over 
in our obituary list of the past month. He was a 
portrait-painter of some standing, an occasional 
exhibitor in London, but better known in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, of which place he 
was, we believe, a native. 

. Room came to the lis in 1830, where 
he painted two pictures that obtained some noto- 
riety at the time, ‘‘ The Interview of Queen Ade- 
laide with the ascar Princes at Windsor ;"’ 
and “The Caffre Chief's Examination before the 
House of Commons, with Mr. Read and his Son as 


Interpreters.” 








M188 BIFFIN, 


We -) new the Liverpool Mercury the follow- 
ing brief sketch of this extraordinary artist, whose 
singular talent well merits a passing notice in our 


“On Wednesday last, Miss Sarah Biffin, the 
celebrated miniature painter, who was born with- 
out hands or arms, died at her in Duke- 
street, Liverpool, at the age of 
deceased was born at East Quantoxhead, near 
ne ow Somerset, in the year 1784. She 


, in early ‘life, the telent for drawing 
and painting which she cultivated to so 
ex an extent ; and she was initiated in 
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THE COLLECTION OF THE 
CONSUL WAGENER AT BERLIN. 


known to all artists and lovers of Art throughout 
Germany. He is one of that class of liberal 
patrons, to whom, not only individuals, but 
even schools are indebted ; for without men of 
such tastes and feelings, there would be no 
modern Art. States do not usually form col- 
lections of modern Art, and were it not for 
private collections such as this of which we are 
about to spenk, it would be difficult, under 
certain circumstances, to see anything of the 
Art of a country during a limited visit. Expe- 
rience and observation compel us to draw a 
wide distinction between collectors of contem- 
and collectors of ancient works ; the 
is always a m of knowledge and 
taste; the latter is uently, moved only by 
vanity. We see the great ae of the German 
School at Munich and Berlin, but the visitor 
wishes also to see some of the minor productions, 
and collections of these are not always to be 
met with ; it is true the ateliers of the painters 
are open, but we seldom in them, find more than 
one or two pictures in progress. 

At the period of our visit the collection of the 
Consul Wagener was divided between two houses 
in , a8 he was at the time removing from 
one to the other. Like many of the larger 
houses in Berlin, that ¢ Re Pade pd has a 
large garden, towards whi ouse proper] 
fronts. All the rooms are well ligh ary 
that every picture may be seen to advantage, 

which occupy the least advantageous 
laces are hung upon a moveable frame-work, 
(meena of @ ee 
forward from the and an in any 
Ye have never 


works are good, but where the light cannot be 
equally distributed. 
The number of works contained in this 
is two hundred and twenty, and the 
of the commencement of its formation is 
the year 1815, since which time it has steadily 
increased, until the present time, when we 
believe the commissions for the current year are 
not yet completed. The proprietor of this 
collection showed a warm love of Art in very 
early life, and as soon as his position enabled 


him to indulge his tastes, he earnestly addressed 
himeelf to acquisition of examples of the 
styles of the best painters. He had inherited 
from his father a collection of works nearly all 
old, and this might in nine cases out of ten 
have led the possessor to continue collecting 











mencement was followed from time to time by 
acquisitions from almost every painter of celebrity 
ot the schools of Germany, ially of that 
élker, Wach, 

i Gartner, Krause, Schulz, Schirmer, 
Beenisch, Beckmann, Meyerheim, Daege, Henning, 
Magnus, &c. From the year 1823, to the year 
1829, the school of Munich to attract 
universal attention, and within period this 
collection was enriched by works of Von Hey- 
deck, Rottmann, Quaglio, Peter Hess, Adam, 
Wagenbauer, and to these 
were added in 1844 two pictures of Ainmiller, 
and. one by Enhuber. the year 1828, the 
Diisseldorf School to -rise under the 
able direction of ow, and Herr Wagener 
made acquisitions of works of this school 
of a degree of excellence such. as no other 
collection can boast; insomuch that of this 
school the names of none of its members are 
wanting, save, perhaps, those of Bendemann, and 

r. There are, ingly, works of Lessin, 

Hildebrandt, Preyer, Rethel, Schirmer, Sch . 
ter, Sohn, Jordan, Steinbriick, Miicke, Hiibner, 
Achenbach, and Hasenclever ; as also of others 
who have achieved for themselves an honourable 
distinction, as Pose, Heine, Nerenz, 
Ebers, &c. The first picture of the Dusseldorf 
school, which was added to the collection, was a 
romantic landscape by Lessing. The most 
numerous of these pictures were purchased in 
the years 1832, 1834, and 1836, the last in 1844. 
The names, also, of other remote and isolated 
Germanartists, as Friedrich and Dahl in Dresden, 
Catel in Rome, Schultz at Danzig, Klein at Nu- 
remberg, Weller and Riedel in Rome, were 
added to the catalogue; and also the names of 
Rebell, Waldmuller, and Rahl, of the school of 
Vienna. The tastes of the collector are not such 
as to exclude the productions of distinguished 

inters of foreign schools. The first work by a 

oreign artist which wasadded to the gallery, was a 

picture by Leopold Robert, and this was suc- 
ceeded by a work of the Italian architectural 
painter, Migliara, and subsequently the admirable 
picture by Horace Vernet—the Slave Market— 
a sea-piece by Schotel, and an Italian Woman 
Begging with her Child, by Maes of Ghent. 
Subsequently to the "year 1843, the. additions 
of foreign pictures were more numerous, and 
from that time until 1849, works of the French 
artists Gudin and Biard, and of the Dutch painters 
Koeckoek and Van Schendel were added; but of 
the foreign pictures the greater number have 
been chosen from among the works of Belgian 
artists, as of Navez, Bossuet, Loose, Verboeck- 
hoven, Jacobs, Gallait, De Keyser, and .De 
Biefve. 

Thus it has been. the object of the consul 
Wagener to form such a collection of works of 
Art as should worthily represent the progress 
and style of the contem school. He has 
wisely confined his commissions to the execution 
of oil pictures, for fresco is out of place elsewhere 
than in'a palace or a ic edifice. Of many 
artists the works in the collection are am 
the best they have produced, as those of Miicke, 
Hildebrandt, Schroedter, Preyer, and. others, 
as St. ag eg Micke, ae known 
in this country, by the very pop engraving 
which has been executed p Am it. One of the 
two pictures by Hildebrandt is also known in 
this country from an engraving which has been 
“es it; it mpoewents a eatured soldier 
t) seventeenth century, caressing his child, 
which he seems just to have removed from his 
bed. _ Preyer is a fruit and flower painter; he 
is little known in this country; five pictures 
pmener nea BF per aylne vase ony char 
compositions, painted with extraordinary truth 
and i Several of Adolph Schroedter’s 
pleasure of sosing the orginal here, ex © Tasting 

0! ere, as “ i 

enish Wines;” a company assembled in a 
cellar, pronouncing with all the gusto of true 
connoisseurship upon the Johannisberg, 
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orace Vernet is small and 
in colour, but with several iki 


deep and striking chi » I 
of engraving, and will be published by Buddzeus 
of Dusseldorf. 

We have not space to do to the collection of 
the Consul Wagener, that justice in description 
which it so fully merits ; it is to the pure taste of 
such patrons, that Art in all countries where it 
has been fostered, has owed support and develop- 
ment. We have already said that Herr 
Wagener is still making valuable additions to his 
collection, which is already one of the best— 
if not the very best—of the modern collections of 
Germany. 


—~¢——— 


JENNY LIND. 
FROM THE BUST IN MARBLE BY J. DURHAM. 


THE appearance in England of this highly gifted 
Mopper and most rpade lady, = signal 
or artists of every. grade and each peculiar 
department, to put forth their strength in the 
production of her likeness, that, at all events, 
they who were debarred the privilege of heari 
her, and the number we believe to be very 
comparatively, might at least have some idea of 
her “form Yad ” The bust by Mr. 
Durham, for which Mdlle. Lind sat frequently, 
has been universally regarded as the most suc- 
o— pores vrought out, and — s. was 
reprodu in ce ag | porcelain essrs. 
Copeland, who made of it a beautiful work of 
art, it attained very great popularity." 
been induced to have an engraving made from the 
original work, quite as much from the feeling 
that we were, in so doing, extending the reputa- 
tion of a beautiful production of Art, as from the 
conviction that such a reminiscence of the lady 
would gratify many thousands who — 
possess no other memorial of her. Portrait 
sculpture, especially when it extends no further 
= the mere bust, has little «ne 
orm an attractive engravi e very 
elegant treatment by Mr. Durham, of his sub- 
ject, leaves little or nothing to be desired in 
advance. The likeness is admirable; there 
is the beauty of intelligence, amiability, and 
modest deportment ; gifts shi as brightly 
in the original as that more one wi 
which nature has endowed her, and which she 
uses more for the benefit of others than for 
her own. The sculptor has the dra 
of his with infinite taste, while the wrea 
of laurel surrounding the base is a well- 
tribute to her genius. 








Messrs. C 's = t, we must ~ a 
Marshall's ” which 

last month, and noticed as ha been —— og 
celain, was there also ; and so was Sabrina 
of Mar beautiful works have been deservedly 
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In our biographical sketch last month, of another 
Scottish painter, Mr. D. O. Hill, it was remarked 
that he “has achieved a ion in Scotland, 
the most flattering to a native of the soil, inas- 
much as it is based upon the delineation of 
Scottish scenes.” This observation applies with 
equal force to the subject of the present notice, 
though the two painters are ing different 

aths in their pursuits, the latter associating 
himself with the ways and manners of his fellow 
a the — with the world of 

as it greets him at every step. 

George Harvey was born in February 1806 at 
St. Ninian’s, a small village on the coast of Fife- 
shire; but in the same year his father removed 
to Stirling with his family, where the future 
artist remained till his eighteenth year. We 
eh in te he ee i the numerous 
instances ound of genius struggling suc- 
cessfully against the wishes and opposition of 
relatives ; for notwithstanding he evinced, at a 
very early age, a strong predilection for drawing 
and painting, his father, having no 
taste for the Fine Arts, or idering them at 
best but a precarious profession, articled his son 
to a bookseller, to whom he served a most irk- 
some apprenticeship. In spite of such discou- 
ragement young Harvey found time, without 
ry sso he duties of the business, to indulge 

vourite pursuits, by rising early and sitting 
up late. We have heed him say that at this 
period of his life, four and five o'clock in the 
summer would see him in the fields with his 
sketchbook, and the same hours of the winter 
months, working with his pencil by the fireside 
until his daily avocations called him elsewhere. 
When he had reached his eighteenth year, he 
was permitted to go to Edin’ to study in 
the Trustees’ Academy, the Royal Scottish 
Academy not being then in existence ; here he 
remained two years. At the expiration of this 
time, that is in 1826, some the artists of 
Edinburgh, feeling themselves aggrieved at the 
treatment to which they had been subjected by 
the members of the Institution, formed 
themselves into an ion for the purpose 
of effecting a change in their position. As 





Mr. Harvey both then and since has taken a 
prominent in all that followed this step— 
one of vital importance to the Arts in Scotland, 
a brief outline of its proceedings may not inap- 


—— y be here introduced. 

ior to the year 1826, the Scottish artists 
were accommodated with apartments in which 
to exhibit their works, by a committee of mem- 
bers of the Royal Institution ; but as a condition 
of such accommodation, the entire management 
and emoluments of the exhibition were urder 
the control of the said committee; a state of 
things which many of the artists justly con- 
sidered derogatorv to their honour as gentle- 
men, and prej al to their interests. A 
number * them —— in the Lercannes 
year, resolved to wi w from —— 
of a body im on them ions which, 
however well intended, were felt to be both 
impolitic and unjust, and to establish for them- 
selves an institution by which their own interests 
might be better forwarded, and the cause of Art 
more efficiently promoted. heeney they 
constituted themselves the “Scottish Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture,” having 
for its object the cultivation of Art by the 
establishment of a School of Design ; awarding 
prizes for merit among the students, and havi 
the power to send abroad such students as shoul 
be considered worthy of the distinction ; toge- 
ther with a provision for decayed members. 
This was the foundation of the present Royal 
Scottish Academy. 

Mr. Harvey at A. commencement of ie 
proceedings was sti 2 cer sean 
twenty years of age; but having already painted 
one or two pictures which attracted some notice, 
he was invited to join the confederation that 
had put itself in hostility to the Royal Institu- 
tion. This he did without much hesitation, 
and being ranked as an Associate, took owe in 
all those — which resulted in the 
establishment of the Academy, and subsequently 
in the war which has raged for upwards of 
twenty years, and the dying embers of which 
still smoulder, between the Royal Institution 
and the Board of Trustees on the one hand, and 
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the Academy on the other, never at any time 
flinching from what he regarded as his duty, 
supporting every liberal measure, and 
calculated to promote the honour an 
well-being of the ae to which he belonged 
through good report an evil report. In April 

1829 he was elected full Academician, a title he 
had earned faithfully and honourably, not only 
by his talents as a painter, but te ae 
and ability in advancing the interests of his 
— artists. 

_A reference to the list of Mr, Harvey’s prin- 
cipal pictures, which we subjoin, shows how 
much the religious history of his country afforded 
him subject-matter for his art. The persecu- 
tions of the Covenanters, that small but noble 
army of devout enthusiasts, on whom Scott in 
his “Old Mortality” has thrown such unjust 
ridicule, have presented to Mr. Harvey's pencil 
several most eloquent and ing themes. It 
may easily be imagined how the histo 
people, worshipping, according to the dictates of 
their conscience, not in “temples made with 
hands,” but in caves and glens, and by the hill 
side, fighting for civil and religious liberty from 
which bigotry, and intolerance, and practical 
atheism would have debarred them, must bring 
out the resources of an intelligent and reflecting 
mind—of one that had communed with their 
spirits amid the beautiful scenery where they 
had prayed, and fought, and died. 

The following list includes, we believe, the 
most important of his works; they are arranged 
according to the years in which they were exhi- 
bited either in London or in Edinburgh :-— 

1826. ‘A School.’ 

1827. ‘A Small-Debt Court.’ 

1828. ‘The Consultation,’ 

1829. ‘The Lost Child Restored.’ 

1830. ‘ Covenanters Preaching.’ 

1831. ‘Covenanters’ Baptism. 

1832. ‘ Examination of a Village School.’ 

1833. ‘ Saturda: rmoon.’ 

1834. ‘The Collection Plate.’ 

1835. ‘ Curlers.’ 

1836. ‘ The Battle of Drumclog.’ 

— ‘ ara before Sir Thomas 4 

38. ‘ Bun imagining ini is “ Pilgrim's Pro- 
” in Bedford Jail. 

1839. ‘A Castaway.’ 

1840. ‘ The Covenanters’ Communion.’ 

1841. ‘Sabbath Evening.’ 

1842. ‘The Duke of Argyle an hour before 
his Execution.’ 

1843. ‘The Minister's Visit.’ 

1844. ‘A Highland Funeral.’ 

1845. ‘ An Incident in the Life of Napoleon.’ 

1847, ‘First Reading ‘of ihe Bible in the C 

. ‘First ing of the Bible in the Crypt 
of Old St. Paul’s.’ 

1848. ‘ Quitting the Manse ;’ ‘Past and Pre- 
sent;’ ‘Children blowing Bubbles in the Old 

Friars’ Churchyard.’ 
1849. ‘The Wise and Foolish Builders.’ 
1850. ‘ Bowlers.’ 


Besides the above works Mr. Harvey has gen- 
erally exhibited others annually ; some of them 
have been landscapes only, painted with a true 
eye for the beautiful in nature. 

His historical and genre pictures are replete 
with character of a noble and elevated senti- 
ment ; having selected a subject which is worthy 
of representation—the first duty of an artist— 
he throws into it all the resources of a well- 
instructed mind and ~* or ge hand.’ He 
his figures effectively, and spares no 
Saou t make each tell i oon tale in the 
assemblage. His ideal works, such 
as the “ Blowing Bubbles,” and Sg 4 2 
hl} tical imagination, while, in all, 
po ao Ag rich and powerful, and his style of 
working decidedly bold. There is one point in 
his personal character which we may mention 
without flattery, creditable as it is to him; we 
have heard him say, that “however straitened 
for time, I never, under any circumstances, 
touched my paintings on the Sabbath.” 
Several of the above-mentioned pictures have 
been engraved, and form most beautiful and 
popular prints; especially those which refer to 
the history of the Covenanters, and “ The First 
Reading of the Bible in Old St. Paul's.” 






































PASSAGES FROM THE POETS. 


Drawn by W. Harvey. Engraved by E. Dalziel. 


L’'ALLEGRO. 


“ Hence, loathed Melancholy ! 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy 
. >. * * * 


But come, thou Goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne.” 
MILTON. 
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Drawn by T. B. Aylmer. 





THE SWISS HOME. 


—— “ Turn we to convey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread.” 
Go.psmitu’s Traveller. 
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hile 


Tux English school of landscape painters rarely | history—which he afterwards travelled so much 


sustained a 


it, five years since, by the death of W. J. Miiller. | from first studies, was with him 


At the period of his decease, and during the | 


greater loss than that entailed upon | to work out. A thirst for information, derived 


during his 


whole career; it was this longing desire for 


comparatively short but brilliant career which | knowledge that enriched his “sketch books” 


a it, the pages of the Art-Journal bore | beyond those of any of his contem 


requent and ample testimony to his genius as 


an artist, and his exemplary worth as a man. | ceived from 


raries. 
instructions in were re- 


is pri 
is excellent and accomplished 


During the present year we have once more | fellow-townsman, Mr. J. B. Pyne; but he soon 
held communion with him, through the medium | quitted a master for that great guide—Nature ; 
of many of his works, when offered for sale by | and, in the years 1833 and 1834 made the 
Messrs. Christie & Manson ; which circumstance, | tour of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy— 
coupled with the fact of our having procured a | returning to Bristol, and pursuing his pro- 
portrait of him, whom we had the privilege of | fession (but with very partial success) in that 
ranking among our most valued friends, has | city—a city that has produced many ~ 
induced us again to bring forward a brief notice men, but sustained none—a city, indeed, 


of his artistic life, at the risk of repeating what | proverbial for neglect of the 


ius to which 


has already been written,though some time since. | it has given birth. In 1838 he encountered 


The few facts that illustrate his life's history 
may be briefly told. He was born at Bristol in 
1812, and at a very early age gave indication of 
a strong ion for Art. There are still in 
existence drawings executed by him at the age 
of four years. When we first made acquaintance 
with him, he was about sixteen years old ; a fine, 
intelligent, and most modest youth; it was im- 
possible even then to be an hour in his company 
without receiving a most favourable impression 
of his heart and mind; and, from our first 
interview, we felt towards him that mingling of 
esteem and regard which augmented as he 
became a man. We augured his after fame; 
the tokens he gave of it were not to be mis- 


taken; it was our lot to witness the entire ful- | 


filment of our hope—to find him famous without 


having lost any portion of that gentle mind and | 


unassuming demeanour which attracted us to 
him when little more than a boy. 

At the time to which we refer, his father, 
whom we had also the privilege to know, was 
Curator of the Bristol Museum ; he was a native 


of Germany; his published scientific works | 
~~ the enlargement of his mind; and, during | and wealth was co 


his busy and useful life, no inhabitant of the 
wealthy city in which he was located was more 
res and regarded by a | 
friends. In his excellent school, William Miller 
was an apt pupil; and acquired that taste for 
pursuitsin science—es 
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a more hazardous journey — visiting Greece, 
the classic land of the world, where his thoughts 
had long been. Having enriched his portfolio 
with a number of sketches of the most 
interesting objects to be found where they so 
abound, he passed into Egypt; gathering trea- 
sures as he went, and storing up artistic wealth 
for the great future—he was, alas! destined 
never to see. After having ascended the Nile, 
some distance above the Cataracts, and visited 
the wonderful Mummy Caves of “ Mahabdies,”"— 
after ining all within a traveller’s reach in 
this vicinity,—he returned to Bristol; but soon 
found that. his resting-place could not be there. 
About the end of the year 1839 he settled in 
London, at 22, Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury 
Square. Here he rapidly felt the value of his 
early labours—that study and travel were pro- 
fitable as a capital. Surrounded by friends, 
every one of hem was eminent, or becoming 
eminent, for intellectual superiority, and honour- 
able as they were accomplished, few men were 
ever more auspiciously circumstanced ; his worth, 
public as well as private, had been discovered, 
with reputation. His 
pictures were purcl with avidity. His great 
rapidity of execution enabled him to produce 


circle of | many; and no man’s life ever seemed more pro- 


mising of prosperity. In 1841 he publi 


ed 
his noble and beautiful work, “ Pi ue 


ially botany and natural | Sketches of the Age of Francis I.,” which at once 


extended his fame beyond his own country, and 
made it European. His longing for distinction 
was, however, by no means satisfied ; as soon as 
he heard of the Government expedition to Lycia, 
he resolved to accompany it; but, in order that 
his course might be uncontrolled, he resolved to 
join it at his own expense; and the voyage was 
made entirely upon his own resources. The 
money saved out of pte labours was thus 
greatly expended. e sacrifices he made to 
accomplish this high —— were immense ; 
and it is to be f that the toils he underwent 
tended to abridge his days. His patience and 
perseverance were crowned with success; those 
who have seen his sketches brought thence, have 
seen wonderful things—things they never can 
forget. Out of these valuable gatherings he was 
producing his fine pictures ; they have honoured 
the Royal Academy and the British Institution 
during several years. But Miiller, like many 
others of high genius and noble heart, was 
doomed to experience “the worm in the bud” 
of his hopes and reasonable expectations. He 
was of course a candidate for.gdmission into 
the Royal Academy, and was looking forward 
with hope, not unmingled with apprehension 
(for he, in common with «ll other artists, know 
how little certainty at all times there is for 
reward to merit within its walls), to the position 
he was destined to occupy at the exhibition in 
May 1845, the year of his death. Accident 
might have led to the injurious hanging of one, 
or even two,—but, when his friends saw six of 
his pictures hung either close to the ceiling or 
along the floor, it was difficult to arrive at any 
other conclusion than that there was a deliberate 
design to crush and destroy a man of genius. 
Deliberate or not this terrible evil resulted, and 
the very affectation of indifference which he 
thought it right to assume—except to intimate 
friends—festered the wound; and though, if 
hysical strength had endured, he would have 
ived to triumph over this evil, he unques 
tionably sunk under it. The letters he wrote 
at this time to some of his friends evidence, 
amidst his disappointment, his pure and gentle 
nature, his meek di ition, and forgiven temper, 
but towards the end of that eventful month of 
May, feeling that his heart had sunk, and finding 
labour a total impossibility, he sought his native 
air, thinking it might revive him, and desiring 
to spend a few weeks in the quiet home of an 
affectionate brother. Immediately after his 
arrival he found medical advice necessary, and 
consulted one of the first surgeons of the city. 
It was soon ascertained that his heart was 
diseased ; on the first of July, he had a severe 
hemorr' from the nose, which continued at 
intervals for several days ; this reduced him so 
much that his strength ~— sunk; but, 
although so weak as to unable to cross & 
room without support, his love of his profession 
was so ardent that he would occasionally paint 
for three or four hours a day ; at other times 
amusing himself with aa and ink scraps ; 
this he continued to do till the 8th of September 
1845, when his bodily sufferings, which throughout 
his illness had been very great, terminated in 
his death. 
It is totally unn , at this date, to 
iate upon Miller's genius as an artist ; the 
high prices which his unfinished pictures and 
sketches realised at Messrs. Christie & Manson's 
in July last, testify sufficiently their value. 
He was a most brilliant colourist, so mach 80, 
indeed, as to surpass every painter of his —. 
except, perhaps Etty; and his method 0 
handling ‘was broad and original. As a man 
and a valuable member of society we ~ 
known few finer characters than his He 
was in all respects worthy: in him genius “ah 
associated with modesty, yo agen ame = 
courtesy, and generosity with pru 2 
highly edu mind and refined sentiments 
never unfitted him for mingling with the rough 
and where was to be found the —_ 
mendation of talent or character ; his rome | 
sound and upright principles had been stre 4 
ened by practised judgment ; he was a 
way ranking foremost among those whose | 
it is to exhibit the advantage—to the person © 
to the world—of blending high intellect 
moral and social virtues. 
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VISITS 
TO THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 





SHEFFIELD. 


In our previous article we noticed at some length 
that branch of the Manufacturing Arts which gives 
a peculiar interest to Sheffield—the making of 
knives, razors, scissors, and such useful articles—a 
manufacture so extensively known, and so highly 
appreciated, as to associete the town therewith in 
the imagination of our Continental neighbours, 
and also in that of the majority of our fellow- 
countrymen. The history and peculiarities of that 
manufacture it then became our province to de- 
scribe with some amount of detail; it will now be 
more immediately our object to attend to some 
novelties and improvements in this branch of the 


Industrial Arts, as exercised at Sheffield, and. 
ive precedence on the present: 


to which we shall 
occasion as the staple commodity of the 1 ity. in 
the production of which it has achieved a high 
position. 

Messrs. THoMAS WILKINSON & Son, (17, New 
Church Street,) are among the most ingenious of 
the scissor-makers of the town, and have adopted 
many new and useful improvements, as well in the 
manufacture and form as in the applicability of 
their various implements. Our cuts will exhibit 
the taste and elegance of their finer and more deli- 
cate work, destined for the use of the fair sex; but 
an equal amount of ingenuity of a different kind 
has been exerted upon articles of a coarser kind. 
The tailors’ scissors which they manufacture are 
remarkable for the peculiar merit of their general 








construction, and for the excellent manner in which 
they are adapted to their necessary uses. The best 
mode of giving strength and protection to each 
finger of the hand has been well considered, and 
the scissor designed so that it may be a most useful 
auxiliary to the workman, obeying his every want, 
and befitting his eve ish, Tt is this strict atten- 
tion to the minutia of each article among the many 
manufactured in Sheffield which gives the town 
its position, and assures the confidence of the world 
in its varied fabrications in steel ; acharacter which 
commenced amongst us in the middle ages, and 
has vor triumphantly maintained until the pre- 
sent day. 

_ The patent lever-spring adopted by these makers 
is a very great improvement to scissors, giving an 
uniform pressure upon the edges, causing them to 
work light and even, and it imparts great strength to 
the cut. By means of the spring any person may 
cut with the left hand as well asthe right. There 
is very great friction upon scissors without springs, 
occasioned by their rubbing constantly against each 
other, which causes them soon to get out of order ; 
the spring obviates this defect, pressing only 
where it is actually required. 

The scissors we have engraved on the present 
page are remarkable for the delicacy of their con- 
struction and the fancy of their design. The 
handles are very varied; and when we mention 
the fact that thousands of scissors are manufactured 
in Sheffield yearly with no two handles alike, our 
readers may guess how continually the fancy and 
taste of the manufacturer are called into action to 
supply the chi of fashion or taste. There is no 
establishment which cannot exhibit pattern-books 
containing some two thousand varieties, all known 
to their workmen by their own iar names. 
Our very limited selection will show how varied 
are the patterns introduced intothis branch of trade, 
which many might be inclined to think a 
circumscribed one. In one instance we leave the 
real, and enter into the region of the chimerical ; 
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and two dragons unite to form a handle, which 
| be fearlessly ped by the most timid hand. 

rom the hentien of scissors we may recur to 
the handles of knives, and exhibit some few from 


Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle, is equally 





the manufactory of Mr. Henry ATxrn, (Howard | 
Street,) which exhibit peculiarities ee of 
attention. There is much ingenuity displayed in | 
that of the fish-knife, where 


: fons 
characteristic. There is more of elabora‘ in the 
third design, but that recommends itself to notice 


by peculiarities and merits of its own. 
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In looking to articles of this kind the most 
superficial cannot fail to notice the marked im- 
provement which characterises the various manu- 


jose appropriate but | factures of the present day, particularly when 


generally unmanageable ornamental adjuncts—fish | they are contrasted with the products of a 


fully, as are also the 
rushes, which contribute to the peculiar fitness of 
the d . The centre handle, with its decoration 
y composed of the national emblems, the 


—are introduced very grace: 











cent ’ 
ted was man utility, and ornament mig 
used appropriately or otherwise without adverse 
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criticism. 


hen all that was uired or ex- 
eg = ht be 
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The history of all'mercantile towns narrates most | equally attended to, and with the most successful results. The variety and ability displayed in the 
strongly the fact of their vonstant improvement in | fabrication of similar articles at this factory can only, however, be satisfactorily understood by a 
roportion to the liberty enjoyed by their inha- | personal visit. Many hundreds of similar designs repose in their portfolios, and attest the variety and 
Citants, The fetters on perm ou absurd — Aside ices! 
tions, imposed in the old time, being removed, the 
mind of the workman was enlarged, his — 
were much more freely directed, and the result has 
always added to the wealth of the town as well as 
to his own. 

As an instance of the sort of restraint placed J SOQ » ‘wom 
upon the people of Sheffield, and its effects in —_ , <i os SS 
happily gone by, we may © »«te a passage from the a7 - 
history of the town ;-- 

“In the early part ~f t.1e seventeenth century, 
Sheffield containe, o%'v 2207 innabitants, most of 
whom were in abject pocrgea and out of 100 
‘ poore artificers,’ the>, as only one who had land 
enough to keo> 6 ©." , se “Lai though there was in 
1570 an influx of foreign artisans, the town seems 
rather to have rev.” grade? t’xan advanced in con- 
sequence during the two preceding centuries. But 
the rules to which the Sneffield manufacturers were 
in those times subjected, were ‘il-calculated to 
foster a spirit of commerciel exterprise, The super- 
intendence of the artificur: fcrm«:: a part of the 
business of the ~ourt-leet o? che mayor, in which a 
jury of cutlers was ympanel!.?, to assign marks, 
enrol indentures of apprent.: #n’p, and to levy 
fines upon those artisans whe had broken any of 
the regulations agreed upon by the cutlers, and 
sanctioned by tize Lord of the Manor. In the manor 
court-rolls of 1565 and 1590, these regulations are 
recited at length, and the following abstract of 
them will serve to show the stete of the town and : 
its manufactures in the reign of Elizabeth. The : wi 
first article in these ‘ actes and ordinances, agreed wi ee Pe 
upon by the whole fellowshipe of cutlers, and by Ay 4! l te sé 
the assente of George, Erle of Shrewsburye,’ makes | : , ‘ 
the strange provision that no person engaged in Hy Z ~~ a 
the said manufacture, either as master, servant, or il <Lgpibs SS 
apprentice, shall perform any ‘ worke apperteyn- 
ninge to the said scyence or mysterye of cutlers’ 
for twenty-eight days after the 8th of August in 
each year; nor from Christmas to the 23rd of 
January, but shall apply themselves to other labours, 
upon ‘payne of —— for every offence of the 
sum of twentye shillinges, to the use of the said 
Earle, his heirs, and assignes. to be levyed as other | fancy exerted on these strictly utilitarian articles, which, in the days of our forefathers, would have 
his fines and amercyaments within the said Lord- | been considered strictly as utilities, and, provided they burnt coals well, might have obtruded the 
shippe have been aceustomed.’—2nd, No person to 
exercise the said trade who had not served an ap- cigs Hy a preg s iwsp 
—- of seven years, or been instructed by 

is father for that term; penalty 40s.—3rd, No 
person to have more than one apprentice, nor to 
engage another until the former be in his last year, 
nor take any for less than seven years ; penalty 40s. 
4th, No person occupying any wheel for the grind- 
ing of knives to allow any work to be done there 
during the holiday months; penalty as before.— 
5th, No occupier of a wheel to suffer any person to | 
grind or glaze any knives there who does not 
reside within the lordship and liberties; on the 
same penalty.—6th, No person to strike any mark 
upon his wares, but that which is assigned him in 
the Lord’s court; penalty 10s.—7th, No hafter 
shall haft any knives for any chapman, hardware- 
man, or dagger-maker, or other person, not dwell- 
ing within the liberties; penalty 20s.—8th, Nor 
shall any knife blades be sold to any person not 
dwelling in the liberties; penalty 6s. 8d.—9th, No 
journeyman to be employed under the age of 
twenty, except such as shall be allowed by the 
jury, or who have been apprentices or taught by 
their fathers; penalty 40s.—10th, No person who 
has not served an apprenticeship, or been instructed 
by his father, to set up in the trade, except he first 
pay to the jury of cutlers, 5/., the one half for the 
earl’s use, the other for the poor of the said cor- 
poration ; penalty 40<.”’ 

Such was the ‘‘ good old times” in Sheffield; a 
great contrast between the reign of Elizabeth and 
Victoria, and a contrast in spite of all prejudices, 
which does not tell well for the elder Queen. 

Let us return to modern time: The stove manu- 
facture, as we have before observed, is an important 
one in modern Sheffield: and one of the greatest ma) > = = iy 
manufacturers are Messrs. HooLe and Hosson, of ; " a “THN LISS 
the Green Lane Works. Our cuts exhibit two 1M ; bi — : 
specimens from the ‘many they produce. The 
Stephen's Patent Register Stove is now well known 
to the public, and is one of the most powerful 
stoves yet mince. It prevents smoke and down- 
ward draughtr, and possesses very great powers of 
reflection, radiation, and ventilation; producing 
also the most agreeable and salubrious warmth : 
from the simplicity of its construction, it cannot 
be put out of repair. The varied and tasteful 
ornament introduced in the two we select will 
sufficiently tell its own story. They possess 7 
much originality and beauty of design ; and the | ugliest of forms before the family circle, unheeded, and unreproached. It is, however, now 80 fa a 
ornament is boldly and carefully worked out. | understood that elegance and ugliness are equally cheap, that our taste being better educated, 
The delicate enrichments or the alto-relievos are | vote, asa necessary consequence, for the former. 
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From the manufactory of Messrs. Howarp & 
HawkeswortH, (Orchard Lane,) we have been 
supplied with the specimens of plated and silver 
articles which occupy the present page, and 





which exhibit a satisfactory proof of the progress in 
the art of design now visible in most of our manu- 
factories ; the result of the more careful attention 
to the principles of composition, which now charac- 
terises both workmen and masters, and from which 
we may augur the best results. 


The tea-urns engraved in our page are good 
examples of taste, the lower one in particular, 
which is of the greatest delicacy of contour, the 
handles designed with peculiar excellency. en 
worked out in silver its effect is particularly 
striking ; indeed, we have seldom met with a more 
elegant addition to the tea-service than the one 
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| 
here given. It is impossible in our pages to do more than hint, by our cut or our description, at the 
elegance of these articies ; the ape sd of metal can only exhibit this fully. — 


he silver cake-basket with its enriched and perforated ornament, has a most delicate and beautiful | 
| 








| effect, and reflects great credit on its fabricants. We have engraved in the centre of our page the prin- 
cipal portions of a new corner or double dish, with a Tudor mounting, and a handle which is designed 
| in a similar taste, but with such variations as give to it a degree of great novelty. At the foot of our 














ed a soup tureen of considerable simplicity in design, which in its outline is 1] 
tea fo ee seobaie ts of the designs of this kind which came from the hand of Flaxman =| 
in early life. There is frequently great merit, and a large amount of beauty in objects of severe taste, 
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i by a 
i striki r, but which tell with an excellent effect when worked out by | 
wife a oe e have of = hen autiied such simple articles, which appeal to the educated 


mind which would turn from mere meretricious | 
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Hawxswortn, Erne, & Co., (68, Nursery 
Street, ) are the makers of the articles which occupy 
our present page, and are manufacturers who are 


fully alive to the necessities of the day, and the 
demand in the market at the present time not only 
for a constant succession of novelties, but also for 
correctness of design, and a proper amalgamation of 
parts to the general construction ; a feeling which 


now becomes a matter of serious consideration both 
on the parts of the manufacturer and the public. 
The first of our selected articles from this manu- 
factory exhibits a sugar-basket of open metal-work 
constructed either in silver or German silver electro- 
plated, with coloured glass lining, which has the 











are constantly seeing in the manufacturing districts 
of England, and which, directed with the ene 
which is a general characteristic of English enter- 


best possible effect, giving a lightness and a bril- 
lianey to the entire article not to be obtained by 
any other source. 


A centre stand for the table follows in our series, | prise, cannot fail to induce a well-grounded hope 
and isan agreeable and tasteful design, carrying | that in the wpe ony Age sere y of Industrial 
out fully the floral taste which aeull hn pre- | Industry, we shall y enabled to occupy that 
dominant in all articles destined to this peculiar 
use, There is much variety and beauty in the 
leaves and their construction, all of which aid the 
general effect, 

A silver bread-basket, with an enriched border 
composed of masks and foliage, and with engraved 
panels of ornament running down the interior, Lf 
strikes us as possessing considerable merit, the i 
handle carrying out f y the general conception 
of the whole, which is well disposed in accordance | 
with the peculiarities of this style. 
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The cruet-frame is of good and useful form; and 
the flower-vase or stand merits the same eulogium. | 
There is much grace and — in the construction | 
of the stem of this little vessel ; as indeed is there | 
in the general form and treatment of the whole. | 
There is now so general a demand for articles of | 
this kind, and destined to such uses, that we are | 
—. oe ettantion = production eae | « Ty > 
an utiful things of the sort cannot fail to reap | = i 
its due reward in —— appreciation and patron- | : sail Fe ) 
age among the public. 

In recurring to the subject of Ornamental Art in | 
general, we are glad to be able to assure ourselves 


high position which the English manufacturer 
of the satisfactory nature of the progress which we | undoubtedly should retain. 


t —— 
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PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





THE GRAVE OF EDMUND BURKE. 


At has been said that we 
Be areinclined toovervalue 
great men when their 
graves have been long 
green, or their monu- 
ments above them, 
but we believe it is only 
then we estimate them 
as theydeserve. Preju- 
dice and falsehood have 
noenduringvitality,and 
posterity is generally anxious to render justice to 
the mighty dead ; we dwell upon their actions,— 
we quote their sentiments and opinions,—we class 
them amongst our household gods—and keep 
their memories green within the sanctuary 
of our Homes; we read to our children 
and friends the written treasures bequeathed 
to us by the genius and independence of the 
great statesmen and orators—the men of litera- 
ture and science—who ‘have been.’ We adorn our 
minds with the poetry of the past, and value it, as 
well we may, as far superior to that of the present: 
we sometimes, by the aid of imagination,—one 
of the highest of God’s gifts—bring great men 
before us: we hear the deep-toned voices and 
see the flashing eyes of some, who it may be, 
taught kings their duty, or quelled the tumults 
of a factious people: we listen to the lay of the 
minstrel, orthe orator’s addresses to theassembly, 
and our pulses throb and our eyes moisten as 
the eloquence flows—first, as a gentle river, 
until gaining strength in its progress, it sweeps 
onwards like a torrent, overcoming all that 
sought to impede its progress. What a 
happy power this is!—what a glorious triumph 
over time !—recalling or creating at will !— 
peopling our small chamber with the demigods 
of history; viewing them enshrined in their 
perfections, untainted by the world; hearing 
their exalted sentiments; knowing them as we 
know a noble statue or @ beautiful pi y 
without the taint of age or fésiileness, or the 


mildew of decay. 





If these sweet dreams were more 
frequent, we should be . and better 
than we ‘are; we be out of 
much baseness—for so purifies and 
exalts the soul asthe or imaginary com- 


panionship of the pure and the exalted; no 
man who p to ereate a noble picture 
would choose an imperfeet model; no one 
seeks virtue and cherishes honour and honour- 
able things, will endure the ion of 
ignoble persons or ignoble thoughts; no one 
ever achieved a great purpose who did not plant 
his standard on high ground, 

A little before the commencement of the 
present century, ~— was rich in orators, and 
poets, and men of letters; the times were 
favourable to such—events called them forth— 
and there was still a lingering chivalric feeling 
in our island which the utilitarian principles or 
tastes of the present period would now treat 
with neglect, if not contempt. 

The progress of the French Revolution agi- 
tated Europe ; and men wondered if the young 
Corsican would ever dare to wield the 
wrenched from a of a murdered king ; 
people were continually on the watch for fresh 
events; great stakes were played for all over 
Europe, and those who desired change were full 
of hope. It was an age to create great men. 

_ Let us then indulge in visions of those, who, 
in more recent times than we have yet touched 


the 8 oe : ne Nymeth ma 
secures happiness, e en ity. 

EpMuNnD BurRKE was born on ag a 
Dublin, — the Ist, gat his father was an 
attorney : name, we believe, was origi 
spelt Bourke. The great grandfather of Edeound 
inherited some property in that county which 
has produced so many men of talent—the county 
of Cork; the family resided in the neighbourhood 
of Castletown Roche, four or five miles from 
Doneraile, five or six miles from Mallow—now a 
railroad station—and nearly the same distance 
from the ruins of Kilcolman Castle, whose every 
mouldering stone is hallowed by the memory of 
the t Spenser and his dear friend, “ the 
Shepherd of the Ocean,” Sir Walter Raleigh. 
There can be little doubt that Edmund—a por- 
tion of whose young life was in this 
beautiful locality—imbibed much thought, as 
well as much poetry, from the sacred memo- 
ries which here accompanied him during his 
wanderings. 

Nothing so thoroughly awakens the sympathy 
of the young as the imaginary presence of the 
good and great amid the scenes where their most 
glorious works were accomplished ; the associa- 
tions connected with Kilcolman are so mingled, 
that their contemplation produces a variety of 
emotions—admiration for the poem which was 
created within its walls—contemplation of the 
“glorious two” who there spent so much time 
together in harmony and sweet companionship 
despite the storms which ravaged the i“ 
then the awful catastrophe, the burning of the 
castle, and the loss of Spenser’s child in the flames, 
still talked of in the neighbourhood, were certain 
to make a deep impression on the imagination of a 
boy whose delicate health prevented his rushing 
into the amusements and — of children of 
his ownage. There are plenty of crones in ev 
village, and one at least in every gentleman's 
house to watch ‘the master's children’ and pour 
legendary lore into their willing ears, accom 
nied by snatches of song and fairy tale. 1 
these were certain to seize upon such an 
imagination as that of Burke, and lay the founda- 
tion of much of that high-souled mental poetry 
—one of his great characteristics; indeed, the 
circumstances of his youth were highly fa- 
vourable to his peculiar temperament — his 
delicate constitution rendered him naturally 
susceptible of the beautiful ; and the locality of 
the Blackwater, and the time-honoured ruins 
of Kilcolman, with its history and traditions, 
nursed, as they were, by the holy quiet of a 
country life, iad ample time to sink into his 
soul and germinate the fruitage which, in after 
years, attained such rich ion. 

An old schoolmaster, name of O'Halloran, 
was his first teacher ; he “ at learning” at 
the school, since in ; and the Dominie 
used to boast “no matter how great Master 
Edmund (God bless him) was, HE was the first 
who ever put a latin grammar into his hands.’ 

Edmund was one of a numerous family ; his 
mother, who had been a Miss Nagle,* having had 
fourteen or fifteen children, all of whom died 

ang, except four,—one sister, and three 
mer lls the sister, Mrs. French, was brought w 
in the faith of her mother, who was a rigi 
Roman Catholic, while the sons were trained in 
their father's belief, this, happily, created no 
unkindness between them, for not only were 
they an affectionate and a united family, but 
perfectly chatitable in their opinions, each of 
the other's creed. As the future statesman grew 
older, it was considered wise to remove him to 
Dublin for better instruction, and he was _ ae 
at a school in Smithfield by a Mr. James 
Fitzgerald; but, fortunately for his strength of 
body and mind, the reputation of an academy in 
the lovely valley of Ballitore, founded in the midst 
of a colony of Quakers, by a member of that 
most benevolent and intelligent society—the 
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ment of 
his intellect, and th 
forgot his obligations: a truly no 
prone to exaggerate kindnesses receiv: 
never detracts from their value ; it is only 
low and the narrow-minded who underrate the 
benefits they have been blessed with at any 
period of their lives. 

In 1743 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
asa pensioner. He gained fair ours during 
his residence there, but, like Johnson, Swift, 
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specula- 
tion as to his after greatness, although his elders 
said he was more anxious to acquire knowl 
than to display it ;—a valuable testimony. Hi 
domestic life was so pure, his friendships were 
80 firm, his habits so completely those of a well- 
bred, well-born {nish GenTLEMAN—mingling, as 
only Irish gentlemen can do, the suavity of the 
French with the dignity of English manners— 
that there is little to write about, or 
upon, beyond his public words and 

Like most young men of his time, his first 
oratory was exercised at a club, and his first 
efforts as a politician were made in 1749, pre- 
vious to his quitting the Dublin University, in 
some letters against Mr. Henry Brooke, the 
author of ‘Gustavus Vasa.’ His determination 
was the bar, and his entry at the Middle Temple 
bears date April 23, 1747. His youthful im- 
pressions of England and its capital are recorded 
in language in his letters to those 
friends whom he never lost, but by death ; one 

is as applicable to the present as to the 

*I don't find that genius, the “ rath prim- 

rose which forsaken dies,” is patronised by any 

of the nobility, so that writers of the first talents 

-_ left to the capricious patronage of the pub- 
co.’ 

It was the taste of his time to desire, if not 
solicit patronage. In our opinion literature is 
degraded by patronage, while it is honoured by 
the friendship of the good wne Nothing 
is so loathsome in the history of letters aa the 
debased dedications which men of mind some 
years ago laid at the feet of the so-styled 
‘patron |’ Literature in our days has only to 
assert its own dignity, to be true and faithful to 
the right, to avoid ribaldry, and preserve a noble 
and brave independence ; and then its import- 
ance to the state, as the minister of must 
be acknowledged. It is only when ul of 
great purpose and great power, that literature 
is open to be forgotten or sneered at, Still 
the segeemene an noes tibody 

ius, even while enjoying its fruits, was 
om 4 to check and shill the enthusiasm of 
Burke, and drive him to much mystery as to his 
early literary engagements. One of his observa- 
tions made during his first visit to Westminster 
Abbey, while hopes and ambitions quickened his 
throbbing pulse, and he might have been par- 
doned for wishing for a resting-place in the 
grand mausoleum of d, is remarkable, as 


showing how little he and how com- 
pletely the youth 
‘ Was father to the man.’ 


‘Yet after all, do you know that I would 
rather sleep in the southern corner of a country 
church- than in the tomb of the Capulets. 
I should like, however, that my dust should 


mingle with kindred dust ; the good old expres- 
sion, “ family burying-ground,” has sonalling 


leasing in it, at least to me.’ 

P This was his last, as it seems to have been his 
first desire ; and it has found an echo in many a 
richly dowered heart. 





upon,—save in one or two PrigRimacEs,—illumed ‘ me,’ said Allan Cunningham, ‘where 
the later days of the last century; and, brightest well-known Abraham Shackleton—was spreading the daldies cam grow ou may grove’ and it is well 
and purest of the was the orator, Epmunp | far and wide ; and there the three young ewok known that Moore— 

Burke. Ireland, which gave him birth, may | were sent in 1741, Edmund being then twelve “The poet of all eireles;'— 

well be proud of the high-souled and high- | year’s old. inal f itm 
gifted man, who united ia himself all the great | He was considered not so much brilliant, as 0° and, as # poor Irishman once rendered 

ene enn cunts Chats ie rare steady application. Here, too, he was The dartint of his own ;” 

and the world, and all the domestic virtues that | —; the eldest son of the Poet Spenser, | hag frequent! a desire to be buried 
sanctify home; grasping a knowledge of all | jariod elder daughter of David Nagle, Esq., Poside children. 

things, and yet having that sweet sympathy with arid of the indy, who was mother t Burke. | at Sloperton hie 
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The future orator found the law, as a profession, 
alien to his habitsand feelings, forat the expiration 
of the usual term he was not even called to the bar. 
Some say he desired the professorship of logic at 
the University of Glasgow, and even stood the con- 
test ; but this has been disputed, and if he was 
rejected, it is matter of congratulation, that his 

ents and time were not confined to so narrow 
a sphere. At that period his mind was occupied 
by his theories on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
which were finally condensed and published in 
the shape of that essay which roused the world 
to admiration. 

Mr. Prior says, and with every show of reason, 
‘that Mr. ‘s ambition of being distinguished 
in literature, seems to have been one of his 
earliest, as it was one of his latest, passions.’ 
His first avowed work was ‘The Vindication of 
Natural Society ;’ but he wrote a great deal 
anonymously ; and the essay on ‘The Sublime 
and tiful,’ triumphant as it was, must have 
caused him great anxiety; he began it before he 
was nineteen, and kept it by him for seven years 
before it was published—a valuable lesson to 
those who rush into print and mistake the 
desire for celebrity, for the power which bestows 
immortality. 

The literature which is —- chiefly in 
solitude, is always of the best sort: society, 
which cheers and animates men in most employ- 
ments, is an impediment to an author if really 
warmed by true genius, and impelled by a sacred 
love of truth not to fritter away his thoughts 
or be tempted to insincerity. 

The genius and noble mind of Burke consti- 
tuted him a high priest of literature; the lighter, 
and it might be the more pleasurable, enjoy- 
ments of existence, could not be tasted without 
interfering with his pursuits; but he knew his 
duty to his God, to the world, and to himself, 
and the responsibility alone was sufficiently 
weighty to bend a delicate frame, even when 
there was no necessity for labouring to live— 
but where an object is to be attained, principles 
put forth or combated, God or man to be served, 
the necessity for exertion always exists, and the 

great soul must go forth on its mission. 

That sooner or later this strife, or love, or duty 
—pursued bravely—must tell upon all who even 
covet and enjoy their labour, the experience of 
the past has recorded; and Edmund Burke, 
even at that early period of life, was ordered to 
try the effects of a visit to Bath and Bristol, then 
the principal resort of the invalids of the United 


om. 

At Bath he exchanged one malady for 
another, for he became attached to Miss Nugent, 
the daughter of his physician, and in a very 
little time formed what, in a worldly point of 
view, would be considered an imprudent mar- 
riage, but which secured the happiness of his 
future life; she was a Roman Catholic; but, 
however unfortunate dissenting creeds are in 
many instances, in this it never disturbed the 
harmony of their affection. 

She was a woman exactly calculated to create 
happiness; possessing accomplishments, good- 
ness of heart, sweetness of disposition and 
manners, veneration for talent, a hopeful spirit 
to allay her husband's anxieties, wisdom and 
love to meet his ruffled temper, and tenderness 
to subdue it—qualities which made him fre- 
quently declare ‘that every care vanished the 
moment he sheltered beneath his own roof.’ 

Edmund Burke became a husband, and also 
ng a gf once presented to his 

y-love, on the anniversary of their marriage, 
his idea of ‘a perfect wife.’ * 

* This asa re is outlined 
end coloured vith ouch siaes gediy anh ~4 2 ay 
tone, that we transcribe a few passages, as much in honour 
of the man who could write, as of the woman who could 
inspire snch praise 

‘dhe te tantorannciap 1 00 henstp 00h ectding tom 
features, from complexion, or from shape. She has all 
three in a high but it is not by she touches 
@ heart; it is all that sweetness of temper, benevolence, 
innocence, and sensibility, which a face can express, that 
forms her beauty. She has a face that just raises your 











For a considerable time after his marriage 
Burke toiled as a literary man, living at Bat- 
tersea or in town, now writing, it is believed, 
jointly with his brother Richard and his cousin 
William, a work on the ‘ European Settlements 
in America,’ in two volumes, which, according 
to tradition, brought him, or them, only fifty 
pounds! then planning and commencing an 
abridgment of the ‘ History of England.’ 

Struggling, it may be with difficulties brought 
on by his generous nature, and which his father’s 
allowance of two hundred a-year, and his own 
industry and perseverance could hardly over- 
come, the birth of a son was an additional 
stimulant to exertion, and, in conjunction with 
Dodsley, he established the Annual Register. 
This work he never acknowledged, but his best 
biographers have no doubt of his having brought 
forth and nurtured this useful publication. A 
hundred pounds a volume seems to have been 
the sum paid for this labour; and Burke’s receipts 
for the money were at one time in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Upcott. 

Long before he obtained a seat in Parliament 
he won the esteem of Doctor Johnson, who bore 
noble testimony to his virtue and talent, and 
what he especially admired, and called, his 
‘affluence of conversation.’ 

For a time he went to Ireland as private secre- 
tary to Mr. Hamilton, distinguished from all 
others of his name as ‘ single-speech Hamilton ;’ 
but disagreeing with this person, he nobly threw 
up a pension of three hundred a-year, because 
of the unreasonable and derogatory claims made 
upon his gratitude by Hamilton, who had pro- 
cured it for him. 

While in Dublin he made acquaintance with 
the genius of the painter Barry, and though his 
own means were limited, he persuaded him to 
come to England, and received him in his house 
in Queen Anne Street, where he soon procured 
him employment; he already numbered Mr., 
afterwards Sir Joshua, Reynolds amongst his 
friends; and his correspondence with Barry 
might almost be considered a young painter's 
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Mr. Burke was then on the threshold 
Parliament, Lord Verney ing for his an 
as member for Wendover, in Buckin ghamshire 
under the Rockingham Administration ; another 
star was added to the galaxy of that brilliant 
assembly, and if we had space it could not be 
devoted to a better purpose than to trace his 
glorious career in the senate; but that is before 
all who read the history of the period, and we 
prefer to follow his footsteps in the under 
current of private life. 

He was too successful to escape the poisoned 
arrows of envy, or the misrepresentations of the 
disappointed. Certain persons exclaimed against 
his want of consistency, and gave as a reason 
that at one period he commended the spirit of 
liberty with which the French Revolution com- 
menced, and after a time turned away in horror 
and disgust from a people who made murder a 
pie e, and converted Paris into a shambles for 

uman flesh. 

But nothing could permanently obscure tho 
fame of the eloquent a he continued to 
act with such worthiness, that, despite his schism 
with Charles James Fox, ‘the people’ did him 
the justice to believe, that in his public con- 
duct, he had no one view but the public good. 

He outlived calumny, uniting unto genius 
diligence, and unto diligence patience, and 
unto patience enthusiasm, and to these, deep- 
hearted enthusiasm, with a knowledge, not only, 
it would seem, of all things, but of such made 
application, that in illustration or argument his 
resources were boundless; the wisdom of the 
Ancients was as familiar to him as the improved 
state of modern politics, science and laws; the 
metaphysics and logic of the Schools were to 
him as household words, and his memory was 
gemmed with whatever was most valuable in 
poetry, history, and the arts. 

After much toil, and the lapse of some time, 
he purchased a domain in may yer 
called ‘Gregories ; there, whenever his public 
duties gave him leisure, he enjoy the 
repose so necessary to an overtaxed- brain ; 
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GREGORIES. 


manual, so full is it of the better parts of taste, 
wisdom, and knowledge. 


‘Her stature is not tall, she is not made to be the 
admiration of everybody, but the happiness of one. 

‘She has all the firnaness that does not exclude delicacy 
—she has all the softness that does not imply weakness.’ 

a 

‘Her voice is a soft, low, music, not formed to rule in 
public assemblies, but to charm those who can distinguish 
a company from a crowd ; it has this advantage—you must 
come to her to hear it. 

‘To describe her body, describes her mind ; one is the 
transcript of the other; her understanding is not shown 
in the beep Be matters it exerts itself on, but in the 
goodness of choice she makes. 

‘She does not display it so much in saying or doing 
striking things, as in avoiding such as she ought not to 
say or 0. 





. * * o 
‘No person of so few years can know the world better ; 
no — was ever less corrupted by the knowledge. 
‘Her politeness flows rather from a natural disposition 
oblige, than from any rules on that subject, and there- 
fore never fails to strike those who understand good breed- 
ing, and those who do not.’ 


* 
‘She has a steady and firm mind, which ta 


and from Gregories some of his most inter 








esting letters are dated.* Those addressed to 


the painter Barry, whom his 
and supported in Rome, are, 


replete with art and wisdom; and the deli- 
cacy of both him and his excellent brother 


Richard, while entreating 


genius to prosecute his studies and give them 


pleasure by his improvemen 
proofs of the beautiful union 


liberality sent to 
as we have said, 


the rough-hewn 
t, are additional 


of the brothers, 
and determina- 





and of their oneness of purpose 
tion that Barry should never be cramped by 
want of means.t 

After the purchase of Gregoriest Mr. Burke 





* Our cut exhibits all that now remains of Gregories— 
a few walls and a portion of the old stables. Mrs. Barks, 
before her death, sold the mansion to her neighbour, i. 
John Du Pré, of Wilton Park. It was destroyed by 


soon afterwards. 
During Barry’s five years’ residence abroad he earned 


t from 
nothing for himself, and received no supplies save 
Edmund and Richard a Life of ‘How 


attention at first it; it zrows on you every moment, no more Mr. Prior says in his adm’ 
cad pouounierts if co more than raise your attention | from the solidity of the female character, than the solidity of tas to effect this was we Caen 
at fires. marble does from its polish and lustre. She has such virtues rise to many surmises and reports; © Sider brother. 
Her have a mild light, but they awe when she | as make us value the truly great of ourownsex. She has wes bis ows, the bequest of o father and oe amount 
Gaz y command like a good man out of office, not | all the winning graces that make us love even the faults The Marquis of Rockingham offered the loan was under 
authority, but by virtue. we see in the weak and beautiful in hers.’ required to complete the purchase; the Marquit 
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had no settled town-house, merely occupying one 
for the season. In one of his letters to , he 
tells him to direct to Charles Street, St. James's 
Square; he writes also from Fludyer Street, 
Westminster, and from Gerrard Street, Soho ; 
but traces of his ‘whereabouts’ are next to 
impossible to find. was not the only 
artist who profited by und Burke's libe- 
rality. Barret the yyy 8 ye had fallen 
into difficulties, and the coming to the 
orator’s ears during his short tenure of power, 
he bestowed upon him a place in Chelsea 
Hospital, which he enjoyed during the remainder 
of his life. 

Indeed, this great man’s noble love of Art was 

and parcel of himself; it was no affectation, 

and it led to genuine vaney with, not only 
the artist’s triumphs, but his difficulties. He 
found time, amid all his occupations, to write 
letters to the irritable Barry, and if the painter 
had followed their counsel, he would have secured 
his peace and prosperity ; but it was far other- 
wise: his conduct, both in Rome and after his 
return to England, gave his friend just cause of 
offence ; though, like all others who offended 
the magnanimous Burke, he was soon forgiven. 

He never forgot his Irish friends, or the 
necessities of those who lived on the family 
estate; the expansive generosity of his nature 
did not prevent his attending to the minor 
comforts of his oe and his letters 
‘home’ frequently breathe a most loving and 
careful spirit, that the sorrows of the poor might 
be ameliorated, and their wants relieved. 

We ought to have mentioned before that Mr. 


’ and Mrs. Burke’s marriage was only blessed by 


two sons; one died in childhood, the eldest 
grew up a young man of the warmest affec- 
tions, and blessed with a considerable share 
of talent; to his parents he was every thing 
they could desire; towards his mother he exhi- 
bited the tenderness and devotion of a daughter 


But, perhaps, a tribute Burke valued more 
nm any, remembering the adage 
which, unhappily, especially applies to Ireland, 
“no man is a prophet in his own country,” was, 
that on a motion of the provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1790, the hono degree of LLD. 
was conferred upon him in full convocation, and 
an address afterwards presented in a gold box, to 
express the University’s sense «: his services. 
en he replied to this distinguished compli- 
ment, his town residence was in ‘Duke Street, 
St. James.’ 

His term of life—over-tasked as it was —might 
have been extended to a much longer period, 
but that his deeply affectionate nature, as time 

on, experienced several of those shocks 
inseparable from even moderate length of days ; 
many of his friends died ; among others, his sister 
and his brother; but still the wife of his bosom 
and his son were with him—that son whose 
talents he rated as superior to his own, whom 
he had consulted for some years on almost every 
subject, whether of a public or a private nature, 
that occurred, and very frequently preferred his 
judgment to his own. This beloved son had 
attained the age of thirty-four, when he was 
seized with rapid consumption. When the 
malady was recognised and acknowledged, his 
father took him to Brompton, then, as now, 
considered the best air for those affected with 
this cruel malady. ‘Cromwell House,’ chosen 
as their tempo residence, is standing still, 
though there is little doubt the rage for extend- 
ing London through this once sequestered and 
rural suburb, will soon raze it to the ground, as 
it has done others of equal interest. 

We have always ed ‘Cromwell House,’ 
as it is called, with veneration. In our earliest 
acquaintance with a neighbourhood, in which we 
lived so long and still love so well, this giant 
dwelling, staring with its whited walls and bal- 





conied roof over the tangled gardens which seemed 





CROMWELL HOUSE. 


and his demeanour to his father was that of an 
obedient son, and most faithful friend; at 
intervals he enjoyed with them the pleasure 
they experienced in receiving guests of the 
highest consideration ; amongst them the eccen- 
tric Madame de Genlis, who put their polite 
ness to the test by the exercise of her 
peculiarities, and horrified the meek and amiable 
Sir Joshua Reynolds by the assumption of 
talents she did not 

The publication of his reflections on the French 
Revolution, which, perhaps, never would have 
seen the light but for the rupture with Mr. 
Sheridan, which caused his opinions to be mis- 
understood, brovght down the applause of 
Europe on a head then wearying of public life. 


obligations to him publicly, and privately for some attention 

paid to the business of his large estates in Ireland. Less 

disinterested men would have settled the matter otherwise 

—the one by quartering his friend, the vane J being 
uartered, on the public purse. To the honour of both s 
ifferent course was pursued.’ 








to cut it off from all communication with the 
world, was associated with our ‘Hero Worship’ 
of Oliver Cromwell. We were told he had lived 
there (what neighbourhood has not its ‘Crom- 
well House ?’)—that - pay old place had 
rivate staircases and subterranean 

Sane underground communication with Kensing- 
ton ;—that there were doors in the walls, and out 
of the walls; and, that if not careful you might 
be precipitated through trap-doors into some un- 
fathomable abyss, and encounter the ghost of old 
Oliver himself. These tales operated upon our 
imagination in the usual wa “7 
maay a moonlight evening, while wan: 

a 5 dem obliterated by ow 
and Thurloe Squares—and listening to the 
nightingales, have we watched the huge shadows 
cast by that solitary and melanchol, looking 
house, and, as we have nai anette it with 
the stern and grand Protector of England. bo 
closer investigation, how grieved we have 


been to discover the truth, for it destroyed 
not only our castles in the air, but their inhabi- 
tants ; we found that Oliver never resided there, 
but that his son, Richard, had, and was a rate- 
payer to the parish of Kensington for some 
time. To this lonely sombre house Mr. and 
Mrs. Burke and their son removed, in the ho 
that the soft mild air of this salubrious neigh- 
bourhood might restore his failing strength ; the 
consciousness of his being in —— was some- 
thing too terrible for them to think of. He had 
Just received a new appointment—an appoint 
ment suited to his tastes and expectations; he 
must take ie of it in a little time. He 
was their child, their friend, their treasure, their 
all! Surely God would spare him to close their 
eyes. How could death and he meet together? 

ey entreated him of God, by prayer, and 
supplication, and tears that flowed until their 
eyes were dry and their eyelids parched—but all 
in vain, The man, in his prime of manhood, 
was stricken down; we transcribe, from an 
article in the Quarterly Review, on ‘ Fontenelle’s 
Signs of Death,’ the brief account of his last 
moments :— 

‘Burke's son, upon whom his father has con- 
ferred something of his own celebrity, heard his 
parents sobbing in another room at the prospect 
of an event they knew to be inevitable. He rose 
from his bed, joined his illustrious father, and 
endeavoured to engage him in a cheerful con- 
versation. Burke continued silent, choked with 
grief. His son again made an effort to console 
him. “Iam under no terror,” he said; “I feel 
myself better and in spirits, and yet my heart 
flutters, I know not why. Pray, talk to me, sir! 
talk of religion; talk of morality; talk, if you 
will, of indifferent subjects." Here a noise at- 
tracted his notice, and he exclaimed, “ Does it 
rain }—No; it is the rustling of the wind through 
the trees.” The whistling of the wind and the 
waving of the trees brought Milton's majestic 
lines to his mind, and he repeated them with 
uncommon grace and effect :— 


‘ His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship, wave!’ 


A second time he took up the sublime and melo- 
dious strain, and, epee ey the action to 
the word, waved his own hand in token of wor- 
ship, and sank juto the arms of his father—a 
corpse. Not a sensation told him that in an 
instant he would stand in the — of the 
Creator to whom his body was Dent in homage, 
and whose praises still resounded from his lips.’ 
The account which all the biographies of 
Burke give of the effect this bereavement pro- 
duced upon his parents is most fearful even to 
read ; what must it have been to witness! His 
mother seems to have regained her self- 
sion sooner than his father. In one of his letters 
to the late Baron Smith, he writes—‘So heavy 
a calamity has fallen upon me as to disable me 
from business, and disqualifies me for repose, 
The existence I have—J do not know that I can 
call life. * * Good nights to you—I never have 
any.’ And again—‘ The life which has been so 
embittered cannot long endure. The grave will 
soon close over me, and 4 dejections.’ To 
Lord Auckland he writes—‘ For myself, or for 
my family (alas! I have none), I have nothing 
to hope or to fear in this world.’ And again in 
another letter—‘ The storm has gone over me, 
and I lie like one of those old oaks which the 
late hurricane has scattered about me. I am 
stripped of all my honours, I lie prostrate on 
the earth ; I am alone, I have none to meet m 
enemies in the gate. I y deceive myself, 
if in this hard season of life, I would give a peck 
of refuse wheat for all that is fame and 
honour in the world. 
There is something in the ‘ wail ' and character 
of these laments that recals the mournful Psalms 
of David; like the Psalmist he endeavoured 
to be comfcrted, but it was by an effort. His poli- 
tical career was for ever—the motive 
to his great exertions was ed—but his 
mind, wrecked as it had been, d not remain 
inactive. In 1795 his private reply to Mr. Smith's 
letter, requesting his of the expediency 
of and necessity for Catholic Emancipation, 
into public circulation; and in that 
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document, though he did not enter into the 
details of the question with as much minuteness 
as he would previously have done, he pleaded 
for the removal of the whole of the disabilities 
of the Roman Catholic body. From time to 
time he put forth a small work on some poyene 

e- 


uestion. He originated several plans for 
fting the poor in his own neighbourhood. He 
hed © windmill in his for the purpose of 


supplying the r with cheap bread, which 
tod on ou a his own table; and as if 
clinging to the memory of the youth of his son, 
he formed a plan for the establishment of an 
emigrant school at Penn, where the children of 
those who had perished by the guillotine or the 
sword amid the French convulsions, could be 
received, supported, and educated. He made a 
generous appeal to government for the benefit 
of these children, which was as generously 
responded to. The bouse appropriated to this 
humane purpose had been inhabited by Burke's 
old friend, General Haviland; and after his 
death several emigré French pricsts sheltered 
within its walls. Until his last fatal illness 
Mr. Burke watched over the establishment with 
the solicitude of a friend and the tenderness of 
a father. The Lords of the Treasury ome 
fifty pounds per month for its sustenance : the 

4 uis of Buckingham made them a present 
of a cannon and a stand of colours. When 
the Bourbons were restored in 1814 they relieved 
the government from this , and the 
institution waa dissolved in 1820; in 1822 
‘Tyler's Green House,’ as it was called, was 
sold in lots, pulled down, and carried away : 
thus, Burke's own dwelling being destroyed by 
fire, and this building, sanctified by his sympa 
thy and razed to the ground, little 
r mains to mark the locality of places where 
a.. the distinguished men of the age con- 
a around ‘ the ’ and where 

und, almost to the last, extended hospitali- 
ties, coveted and appreciated by all who had 
= pretensiuns to be considered as distinguished 
either by talent or fortune. 

It has frequently struck us as strange, the 
morbid avidity with which the world seizes upon 
the slightest evidence of abstraction in great 
mae te seine, Dabeaenenpee one fading, or 

poverished : public gapes for every trifle 
calculated to prove that the palsied a he 
no longer the intellectual sceptre, and 
that the well-worn and hard-earned bays are as 
a crown of thorns to the ess brow. It was, 
in those days whi in London that the 
great orator had become imbecile immediately 
after the ication of his ‘ Letter to a Noble 
Lord ;’ that he wandered about his park 
kissing his cows and horses. 

A noble friend went immediately to Beacons- 
field to ascertain the truth, and was delighted 
find Mr. Burke anxious to read him passages 
Regicide Peace,’ which he was then 
little delicate manoeuvring on 
his part, to ascertain the truth, Mr. Burke told 
him a touching incident which proved the 
is calumny on his intellectual 


of this 

old horse, a great favourite of his son's, 
constant companion, when both were 
full of life and health, been turned out at 
the death of his master, to take his run of the 


i 


neither be ridden, nor molested by any-one. 
While musing one day, loitering along, Mr. 
perceived this worn-out old servant come close 
ie eee Ce he ome moments 
8 in viewing his person, followed by seeming 
recollection and confidence, he deliberately 
rested his head upon his bosom. The singularity 
of the action itself, the remembrance of his 


throwi his arms over its neck, he w 

and loudly. om ens 
But though his lucid and beautiful mind, how- 

ever, remained unclouded to the last, and 

his glowed towards his old friends as 


warmly as ever, his bodily health was failing fast ; 
one of the last letters he ever dictated was to Mary 
Leadbeater, the daughter of his old friend and 
master, Shackleton ; this lady was subsequently 
well known in Ireland as the author of ‘ Cottage 
Dial ’ The first literary attempt,we believe, 
made towards the improvement of the lower 
order of Irish, was by her faithful and earnest 
pen; to this letter, congratulating her on the 
birth of a son, is a PS. where the invalid says : 
—‘ I have been at Bath these four months to no 
purpose, and am therefore to be removed to my 
own house at Beaconsfield tomorrow, to be nearer 
to a habitation more permanent, humbly and 
fearfully hoping that my better part may find a 
better mansion !’ 

It would seem as if he anticipated the hour 


of his passing away. He sent sweet messages of 


loving-kindness to all his friends, entreating and 
exchanging pardons ; recapitulated his motives 
of action on various political emergencies; gave 
directions as to his funeral, and then listened 
with attention to some serious —_ of Addison 
on religious subjects and on the immortality of 
the soul. His attendants after this were in the 
act of removing him to his bed, when indis- 
tinctly invoking a blessing on all around him, 
he sunk down and expired on the 9th of July, 
1797, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

‘His end,’ said his friend Doctor Lawrence, 
‘was suited to the simple greatness of mind 
which he displayed through life; every way 
unaffected, without levity, without ostentation, 
full of natural grace and dignity, he appeared 
neither to wish nor to dread, but patiently and 
placidly to await the appointed hour of his 
dissolution.’ 

It was almost impossible to people, in fancy, 
the tattered and neglected churchyard of Bea- 
consfield as it now is—with those who swelled 
the funeral pomp of the greatest ornament of the 
British senate; to imagine the titled pall-bearers, 
where the swine were tumbling over graves, and 
rooting at headstones, Seldom, perhaps, never, in 
England, had we seen a churchyard so little cared 
for as that, where the tomb of Waller* renders the 
surrounding disorder ‘in a sacred place’ more 
conspicuous by its lofty pretension, and where 
the church is regarded as the mausoleum of 
Edmund Burke. Surely the ‘decency of church- 
yards’ ought to be enforced, if those to whom 
they should be sacred trusts, neglect or forget 
their duty. That the churchyard of Beacons- 
field, which has long been considered ‘a shrine,’ 
should be suffered to remain in the state in which 
we saw it, isa disgrace not only to the town, but 
to England ; it was differently cared fer during 
Burke's life-time, and —-. like that of the 
revered Queen Dowager, his Will expressed a dis- 
inclination to posthumous honours, and unneces- 
sary expense, never were mourners more sincere— 
never did there arise to the blue vault of heaven 
the incense of greater, and more deepfelt sorrow, 
than from the multitude who assembled in and 
around the church, while the mortal remains 
of Edmurd Burke, were in the same 
vault with his son and ie 

The tablet to his memory, on the wall 
of the south aisle of the chureh, records his last 
resting-place with the relatives just named; as 
well as the fact of the same grave containing th= 
body of his ‘ entirely beloved and incomparable 
wife,’ who died in 1812, at the age of 76. 

Deeply do we deplore that the dwelling where 
he enjoyed so much that renders life happy, and 
suffered what sanctifies and prepares us for a 
better world, exists no longer ; but his name is 
incorporated with our history, and adds another 
to the list of the men who have been 
called into life and received their first and 
best impressions in Ireland ; and if Ireland had 
given nothing to her more prosperous sister than 
the extraordinary men of the past and present 
century, she merits her gratitude for the gifts 
which w so much honour and glory on the 
United Kingdoms. 


* Waller was a resident in this vicinity, in which his 





pane pro Wall's Gomes) He lived in 7 Ags 

's 1" ¥t possession 
of his descendants. His tomb is a table monument of 
white marble, upon which rises a , Testing on 
skulls with bat’s wings; it is a but picturesque 
addition to the churchyard, its situation close to 
the walk, attracts much attention. 








Mrs. Burke, previous to her death, sold the 
mansion to her neighbour, Mr. John Du Pré, of 





THE TOMB OF EDMUND BURKE.* 


Wilton Park. Mrs. Haviland, Mr. Burke's niece, 
lived with her to the last, though she did not 
receive the portion of her fortune to which she 
was considered entitled. Her son, Thomas 
Haviland Burke, grand-nephew of Edmund, 
became the lineal representative of the family ; 
but the library and all the tokens of respect and 
admiration which he received from the good, 
and from the whole world, went with the pro- 
perty to Mrs. Burke's nephew, Mr. Nugent. 

of the sculpture which ornamented the 
house now graces the British Museum. 

The mansion was burnt on the 23rd of April, 
1813. The ground where it stood is unequal ; 
and some.of the park wall remains, and fine old 
trees still flourish, beneath whose shade we 
picture the meeting between the mourning father 
ee ‘ 

ere is a length portrait o mun 
Burke in the Examination Hall of the Dublin 


the well-formed brow ;+ but 
we have far exceeded our limits without exhaust- 
ing our subject, and, with Dr. Parr, still would 
speak of Burke :— 

‘ Of Burke, by whose sweetness Athens herself 
would have been soothed, with whose amplitude 





engraving exhibits his simple tablet, as seen 
from the central aisle of the chu’ tely in front 
of the pew in which Burke and his sat. 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 





FAIENCE, Fayence, (Fr.) A general term 
comprising all the various kinds of glazed earthen- 
ware and poreelain. The o of the term is 
open to dispute; by some it is supposed to be 
derived from Feense in Italy, by others, from 

ence in France. 

Fa MITH, HOPE, aNp CHARITY. Three 
Sisters, of the ages of nine, ten, and twelve, who, 
according to the old legend, suffered martyrdom 
by being beheaded, A.D. 120, and were buried by 
their mother Sophia. The names of these children 
lead to the supposition that this was a poetical 
legend, arising probably from some incident at the 
time of the Christian persecution ; for however 
beautiful it may be to personify ‘ Faith, Hope, and 
Love,’ yet it is repugnant to our feelings to believe 
in the martyrdom of the children representing the 
ideas, which form the basis of our religion, the 
religion of love. Art has, however, taken the 
unpoetical view of this story, and the children 
have been depicted with a sword, the sign of trial. 
The martyedem of these daughters of Sophia (or 
Divine Wisaom), is said to have taken place on 
the Sth, 6th, and 7th of October. Charity or Love, 
the greatest of the Christian virtues, is often repre- 
sented as a mother, with Faith and Hope as her 
children, Such a group is called a Charity, Caritas 
(Italian, CARITA). : 

FAITH (Fipzs). In ancient Art is represented 
as a matron wearing a wreath of olive or laurel 
leaves, and carrying in her hand ears of corn, or 
a basket of fruit. In Christian Art, by a female 
carrying ® cup surmounted by a cross, em- 
blematical of the Eucharist, ‘‘the Mystery of 


Faith. 

FALCON. The attribute of St. Jerome, and 
of the holy hermit Otho of Ariano; the former 
has a hooded faleon on his hand, while the latter 
has it sitting on his head. 

FALDSTOOL, Faxpistory, Fotpine-Stoot. 
A portable folding seat, similar to a Camp-stool, 
made either of wood or metal, and sometimes 





covered with silk or other material. It was used 
by a bishop when officiating in other than his own 
Cathedral Church. Fal are frequently 
resented in illuminated manuscripts.t 
AN. In ancient Art, Fans frequently om 4 





mother Venus, from the 
antique sculpture published by Maffei. _ 
FASCES. The most ancient insi to the 
Roman i 
or birch , in the centre 
The custom was borrowed from . 
and some authors assert that it was known in the 
time of Romulus, while others maintain that 
Tarquinius Priscus was the first to adopt Po 


& 


Preetor of the Towns had only two Fasces, those 





of the provinces and the army had six. The 
un ma icy and the Roman Decem- “ en wtel cmap want Su ols. bear's 
virt had also Lictors; no other ved above. Fictflia was usually red 
Src taste reste fa oa Sammut a 
uprigh ‘ lowered ; in uantity : ning & 
pright, but at funerals they were ; er of iron yielded pottery of an ochreous 
victorious generals had their Fasces wreathed —_. Some specimens have been found entirely 
black, supposed to be to the mixture of asphaltam 
* See Mannyarr’s History of Pottery and Porcelain. = oa oat ative tote presoune of toe 
t Our first example is copied from Cotton. MS. Tibe- but the form is that of a ridged with protoxide of iron and manganese lnstly, the Wilay used 
rius, : clay, to the clay used 
sua sees gfe rete | ve tsar rms 7 Deo | Ee ee dota 
A 13) another M8. of the same period. (Augustus, 7 Bee Cat p. 288. + From which our example is copied. October, 


with laurel, and carried thus at their triumphs; 
and this custom, adopted by Cesar, was followed 
in the time of the Emperors, who ified their 
love of splendour having or gilded 
Fasces always before them. Under the 
Empire, the Consuls, who were merely civil 
magistrates, had twelve Fasces, while the Pro- 
pretors and nsuls were allowed six, and 
this lasted till the fall of Rome, 

FASCIA. A Bandage employed in various ways, 
1. As a DIaDeM, worn round the head as an emblem 
of royalty, the colour being white, that worn by 
women was purple.* 2. Fastened round the legs, 
especially of women, from the ankle to the knee, 
serving the purpose of leggings, as a protection to 
the legs of the wearer, a practice that was adopted 
in Europe during the middle ages. 

FAUAS. A tile or slab of marble cut into an 
hexagonal shape so as to produce the honeycomb 
pattern in pavements of the kind called Szcriiia. 

FEET. In Christian Art, the Fexr of Our Lord, 
also of Angels and of the A port'es, should always be 
represe ied naked, without shoes or sandals. 

ETAICITAS. Fr. Lhe appellation of a Roman 
goddess; u Obristicn martyr; and a traditional 
em » Mentioned in romantic try only. 
1, Fevicrras, a divine being, a fog with the 
Kudemonia (Felicvy) ond the Patye ia (Good 
Fortune) of the Greeis, in wiom was personified 
the idea of happiness arising fron: blissful occur- 
rences. Thus, Felicitas (Kutychia) means more 
than Fortuna or Tyche, by which was meant 
chance or luck. The Felicitas of the Greeks, 
Eutychia, is represented on many earthen vessels 
as announcing to the spectator the desired result of 
the action intended. We also meet with it as 
illustrative of success in arms, and of happiness in 
marriage. On Roman coins she is represented 
with the Moprvs on her head, the staff of Hermes 
in her hand, and resting on a Cornucopia, but 
her attributes differ according to circumstances. 
2. St. Felicitas, a Christian lady of Rome, who 
is depicted with a Palm-branch and Cross; she 
is the patroness of male children. She had 
seven sons, who with her suffered martyrdom at 
Rome, a.p. 160. Felicitas was thrown into a 
cauldron of boiling oil, while her sons’ heads 
were meet and exhibited before a The 
Empress @ principal character e To- 
5 mance of Count Octa- 
vian; her two chil- 
dren, who, with her- 
seli, were cast intoa 
forest, «were nursed 
by a lioness. 

FEMINALIA, A 
kind of short Panta- 
] ond atti 





is pple to the Bier 

FERETORY. Thisterm is appli 
or shrine containing the reliques saints, borne in 
processions. The type of a FERETORY is a coffin, 
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work, with thesidesand top andenamelled, 
and sometimes with images in high relief. The 


were made of various metals, 1. Of solid god an 
silver adorned with jewels. 2. Of rT, gilt and 
enamelled. 3. Of wood overlaid with plates of 
metal, or richly painted and gilt. 4. Of ivory, or 
of crystal, mounted in metal and gilt. 5. Of wood, 
covered with stuffs and embroidery.* 

FESTOON. A carved ornament in wood, stone, 
&c., usually in the form of a garland or wreath 
composed of flowers, fruits, leaves, &c., bound 
together, and suspended by the ends, It was em- 
_ by the architects of the middle frequently 
with much success in their friezes of the Composite 
order. It is usefully and aptly. employed in Dee 
ration.+ 

FIBULA. A Brooch, Buckle, or ae weet 
for fastening together various parts of and 





female attire, as well as for ornament, They were 
made of ivory, gold, bronze, precious stones set in 
gold, and sometimes of silver, and of every variety 
of form, upon which the most elaborate ornament 
was frequently bestowed. In Ancient Art we see 
the Fibula employed ~) se together the two parts 
of a Cloak or , (Chlamys, Pallium, &c.,) so as 
to fasten them over the right shoulder. So , 
but rarely, we see it on the breast. In female 
costume it is seen worn on both shoulders, and 
sometimes on the sleeves, breast, and to fasten the 
Tunic when tucked up at the knee.t 
FICTILIA, Tzsta, (Keremania, Gr.) The 
term to all ancient ‘ottery 
from domestic utensils to architectural 
ornaments, coarse or fine, burnt, or 


ly hardened by e re to the air. 
The most etd of clay for the 
finer kinds of pottery was found in 


truria, and the earthen table vessels 
of Arretium maintained their ba 
eR HCE He 

reeks, po 

Athens, and of the island of Sam 
was the most famed, the finest, an 
of the most carefully washed earth, it 
was called Samian Clay, and produced 


the hardest ware.|| 5 
FICTOR, A term ap) to any 
artist who works in wax, ¢lay, or other 
ic material, as con 


one who works in marble, 
wood, ee ether co ealatemane. 
FIGURE. A term in the Arts ied to re- 
tions of the human body, and of the human 

y only. To sketch or t the figure, a figure 
in bronze or marble, is always sig: 
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By the Greeks and 
Romans, FRINGES or 
Tassels were orna- 
ments but “4 worn, 
except on gar- 
ments of females, by 
whom they were 
sometimes attached 
to the Tunic. The 
extremities of the 
threads of the w 
(thrums) formed the 
usual FRINGES, to 
which an ornamental 
a ce was given 
by twisting and cross- 
ing the threads, and 
the production of a 
net-like form.F ringes 
were also made of 
gold thread and other 
materials, which were attached to the garments, &c.* 
FINIAL. An ornament 
employed in Gothic architec- 
ture, as a termination to pin- 
nacles, pediments, canopies; 
it consists of a bunch of foliage, 
and therein closely resembles 
the CrockeT; and sometimes 
FrniA1s are composed of four 
or more CROCKETS, united to- 
gether. Church spires, when 
perfect, are frequently ter- 
minated with Frniaxs. 
FINISH, The last touches 
applied to a picture or other 
work of Art. It always con- 
stitutes the difference between 
excellence and mediocrity. 
Small pictures require the most 
careful Finish, but in larger 
works, tco much attention to high Finish detracts 
from the boldness and vigour demanded by works 
onal scale, 
FIRE. Frames, The attribute ae 3 wate, 
the tector nst conflagration ; of the hermit 
Autheay, Sesutne the tempter appeared to him from 
the fire; of Bishop Basil, who saved a poor boy, by 
burning his compact with the devils ; of St. Bridget 
of Scotland, over whose head a flame was seen from 
childhood ; of St. Columba of Cordova, who saved 
an angel from death by fire; of St. Patrick, before 
whom fire sprung out of the earth, upon his draw- 
ing a Cross upon it with his staff; of the Dominican 
Peter Gonzales, called St. Elmo, who, envelo 
in a mantle, lay upon burning coals, whence the 
expression St. Elmo’s fire; and of many Christian 
martyrs condemned to die by Fire. 

FISH. A Fish has been employed as a symbol 
of our Lord from the earliest times, (it is found 
depicted in the tombs of the Roman catacombs, ) by 
whom St. Peter was called a “‘ fisher of men;” and 
the faithful were sometimes represented by Fish, 
with reference to the waters of baptism in which 
they were born, and Fish weretherefore frequently 
carved upon the baptismal fonts. Fish are used as 
emblems of Chastity; it isan attribute of the Apostle 
Simon. The Vzesica Piscts is asymbolical figure, 
consisting of two intersecting segments of circles, 
employed also as an emblem of the Saviour from 
the fourth century. The seals of abbeys, colleges, 
and other religious establishments were all inva- 
riably made of this form. 

FITCH. Am the Brushes used in Painting, 
some are made of the hair of the sable, a kind of 
weasel ; others of the badger, and of white hog’s 

; but among the best are those of the Fitch 
or polecat, which are black in colour, elastic and 
firm, though soft. They are made both flat and 
round, and are used also for varnishing. 

FLAKE WHITE. A white pigment exten- 
sively used in oil-painting ; like nearly all the other 
white pigments, it is pre from the carbonate 
of the oxide of lead, obtained by exposing sheets of 
lead to the vapour of acetic and carbonic acids. It 
derives its name from the form in which it appears 
in commerce—that of flakes or scales. Asa pig- 
ment it possesses great body, and enters y 
into numerous ayes tints. 

FLAMBOYANT, Fiame-Lixe. A term applied 

those contours of which the inflexions have a 
resemblance to those of flame ; and by antiquaries of 
France to that style of Architecture which was con- 
temporary in that country with the perpendicular 


FIMBRIA, Faineoe. 











* Our engraving is copied from WrILxixson’s Manners 
Of that eatin es wet Ancient Egyptians, and exhibits a shirt 
tee anaes period, with a of fringed border. The 
ancien yrian sculptures ex’ t such fringed ts 
in profusion; and they are frequently mentioned in Holy 


t It takes the form of the Aureole inclosing 
the figure of 4 A 





in England, from the flame-like wavings of its 
tracery. It is by some as a vitiated 
decorated rather a distinct style: in rich 
works, the oe | = redundancy of the orna- 
ments are ho rising. 
FLAMM UM Yellow Vel worn 
on w 


sufficiently large 
to cover the wearer 
from head to foot. 
It was removed by 
the husbaud upon 
their arrival at 
their home.* 
FLESH, Fiesx 
Tints (CHaras, 
Fr.) The colours 
which best repre- 
sent the human 
sometimes 


tions, but em- 
ployed in a more 
extended sense 
than this latter 
term, which better 
expresses the more 
delicate rtions 
of the y, such 
as the face, bosom, and hands. 

FLEUR DELIS. The royal insignia of France. 
Its origin is disputed ; by 
some it is eens to 
represent a lily, by others, 
the iron one t freq some 
weapon. Itis o uent 
cosumenee in English 


armory. 
FL ORENTINE 
LAKE. A pigment pre- 
from Cochineal; it 
is now obsolete; the 
; greater durability in oil- 
painting of the lakes prepared from Madder vi f 
entirely superseded those pre from Cochineal. 
FLORENTINE FRESCO, Fresco Srcco, A 
kind of painting first practised at Florence during 
the flourishing period of Italian Art for decorating 
walls. Like common Fresco the lime is used wet, 
but in this case it can be moistened and kept damp 
and fit for painting on.t 
FLORENTINE MOSAIC. The term applied 
to the art of inlaying tables and other plane sur- 
faces with pietra dura, carried on principally at 
Florence. Very beautiful patterns are thus pro- 
duced by the combination of precious stones, form- 
my most difficult branch of mosaic art.{ 
LOWERS. Flowers are employed in Art as 
Attributes. Ist. Of mythological Ly ny ee 
dité, the Hours, and aoe 2nd. Among legen- 
rsonages—Of St. Dorothea, who is repre- 
sented with flowers and fruits by her side, or ina 
basket, also with a branch of roses in her hand, or 
crowned with those flowers: of St. Sophronia, 
upon whose corpse birds and flowers are strewed : 
of St. Rosa de Lima, who was named Rosa on 
account of her beauty, and has a rose with a broken 
crown of thorns: of Bi. Rosa of Viterbo, who holds 
roses in her hand or in her apron: of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, who has roses in her lap or in a basket : 
of St. Casilda, who generally wears a wreath of 
white roses on her head: of the Holy pair Ascylus 
and Victoria, both crowned with roses: of St. 
Angelus, from whose mouth fall roses and lilies ; 
and of St. Hugo, who holds three flowers in his 
hand. For the Lily, the attribute of many saints. 
See Lity.§ 


* Our cut exhibits its form and mode of wearing as 
ven in a sculpture of a Roman marriage engraved in 

ARTOLI'S Admirandi Romanorum Antiqua. 
This method has been recently . at Munich 
and 





stone and lined with lead; and in the earlier 

of the Church were always large enough to a 

of the complete immersion of infants. The 

forms of Fonts have generally varied in different 
ages, and often exhibit exquisite richness both of 
design and ornament. Fonts were required to be 
covered and locked ; originally these covors were 
simply flat moveable lids, but they were subse- 

uently very highly ornamented, assuming the 

rm of spires, and enriched with various decora- 

tions in the form of pinnacles, buttresses, &c.* 
FOOLS. We Senuate meet in ancient 

churches, especially under the seats of choir-halls 

representations of men in grotesque costume, and 
in various res, with a fool’s cap and bells. 

These ma emblematical of the Vices, but they 

also may have been introduced with other signifi- 

cance, the source of which is obscure. 

FORM. The external appearance of objects; the 
uality that distinguishes one thing from another. 
ORM, in painting, — especially the human 

body. The study of Forms, and the changes they 
undergo by muscular contractions, require on the 
part of the artist the utmost attention and 
assiduity. The conscientious artist ought scrupu- 
lously to avoid any tendency to exaggerate the 
superficial forms of the body; nothing is more 
simple, more calm; nothing shows a er 
breadth of design than the human y; the 
muscles assist by their reunion in the production of 
ee forms: the special forms are scarcely 
visible. 

FORMATIVE ARTS. Those arts which, in- 
dependently of external wants and aims, yet, on 
the other hand, bound to the imitation of nature, 
represent Life by means of the forms naturally 
connected. 

FORE-SHORTENING. The art of represent- 
ing objects on a plane surface as they appear to the 
eye, depending upon a correct knowl of form, 
perspective, and chiaroscuro. It is one of the most 
difficult studies in the art of design, and when 
executed with skill constitutes the excellence 
of the Master. Michael Angelo, Rubens, and 
Co io, were distinguished among other rare 
qualities for their skill in Fore-shortening. They 
practised modelling for assistance in attaining 


this art. 
Ital.) Fresaue. (Fr.) Painti 


FRESCO. ! 
al fresco upon fresh or wet ground is executed wi 





emblems of Joy and Festivity; and also as symbols of 
Love and Devotion towards the saints and martyrs, whose 
manifold graces and virtues are shadowed in their rich 
variety of hue and colour.”—Puem. 
° Font we engrave is from one in Hunstanton 
Church, Norfolk; of Norman era. 
introduction of these and other ladicrous, or 


ae 





. porphyry, with 
flowers and antique instruments in mosaic work, cost the 
Grand Duke, at his own man 


See which 
— of Art, by the Rev. G. C. 
“ Flowers have been constantly used in the church. as 
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mineral and earthy pigments upon a freshly laid 
stucco ground of lime or gypsum. Vegetable 
pigments cannot be used for painting even 
when mixed with mineral ents, and of the 
latter, only those are available which resist the 
chemical action of the lime. Burnt pigments are 
the best for this style of painting; they are gene- 
rally ground with clean water, and rendered so 
thin, that they can be worked with the brush; to 
some are . Foy milk, &c. Loo open 
unite with the lime or m ground, and are 
therefore extremely durable ; but as this ground 
after standing a Be is unfit for painting on, there 
must be only a sufficient — for one day pre- 

. Fresco-painting is th difficult, as it 
cannot be retouched. This Art which is employed 
generally for large pictures on walls and ceilings 
was understood by the Ancients, but first made of 
real importance by the Italians in the sixteenth 


century. 
FRET. An angular interlaced ornament, used 


=I A 
Jee 


in architecture, as exhibited in our engraving. 
Its form varies in heraldry, 
and is exhibited in our 
second cut, forming the 
arms of the Harrington 
' family, whence it is popu- 
larly known as the Har- 


} — knot. 

RONTAL. The hang- 
ings or ornamental panel 
in front of an Altar, were 
of three kinds: Ist, of 

recious metals, adorned 
with enamels and jewels; 2nd, of wood, painted, 
gilt, embossed, and often set with crystals ; 3rd, of 
cloth of gold, velvet, or silk embroidered, and 
occasionally enriched with pearls. 

FRUIT-WORK. This branch of Art attained 
some excellence in antiquity, although used onl 
for architectural ornaments. Workers in clay an 
bronze also imitated fruits, and in the time of 
Marcus Varro, there lived at Romea clay-modeller 
who imitated apples and grapes so exactly, that at 
first sight they were not to be distinguished from 
nature. Festoons of fruit were also carved in stone 
for the decoration of temples. The most celebrated 
specimen in bronze is a colossal pine-apple, 
formerly on the tomb of the Emperor Hadrian, 
but now in the great Bramanhe niche, at the end 
of the garden of the Belvedere at Rome. We find 
the capitals and friezes of buildings of the middle 

es, carved with grapes, and in the age of the 

enatssance we meet with festoons of fruits, which 
afterwards, in the age of Rococo, were employed 
too frequently in decoration. At Florence, beautiful 
imitations of richly coloured fruits, such as purple 
grapes, &c., were made in Pietra dura, or Fior- 
ENTINE Mosaic, 

FRUIT-PAINTING may be considered to have 
originated with Zeuxis, who painted a bunch 
of grapes so naturally that the birds came and 
pecked at them. Since the introduction in modern 
times of pictures of still life, fruit and flower- 
painting become a distinct branch of Art, 
cultivated principally in the Netherlands. 

FUNERAL PALLS. The palls in ancient use, 
especially at the funerals of persons of distinction, 
were of the most costly materials and beautifully 
ornamented, being constructed of velvet or cloth of 
gold, embroidered with heraldic devices and ima- 
gery The form was usually square, sometimes 
with lappets, with a cross extending the whole 
length and width, formed of a different material 
from the pall itself, and generally enriched with 
ornaments or appropriate scriptures. The colour 
of the palls varied at different periods. In the 
sixteenth century, and perhaps earlier, black was 
used: they were frequently made of red, pur- 
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ple, green and blue velvet, or of eloth of gold, 
with reference to the heraldic tinctures that were 
peculiar to the deceased 


FYLFOT. A cross of peculiar form, frequent! 
introduced in poodone: Sigpe pod 


broidery during the middle . It 

occurs on monumental hee an- 

terior to the accession of Richard II., 

yey es priest 

of the date a.p. 1011. It is consi- 

caret to have Ress is wes ot 8 cory smote . 

& mystic symbol am re evotees 

India and China, ante wal tobolenet into 

Europe about the sixth century. 








THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS, 


In whatever way Republican France may have 
benefited in her social condition by her various 
political revolutions, it is quite pe that the 
artists of the wey | have derived little advantage 
from the constant shifting of the political scenery, 
and the change of actors who have successive 
occupied the stage. All national excitement is 
inimical to the p of art of every kind ; it is 
silent when the elements of strife are at work, and 
droops and dies amid the turmoil of contending 
factions. It flourishes only when there is 
at home, or when success and conquest abroad 
leave its followers in quiet possession of the means 
for carrying on their pursuits; but even in the 
latter case there must be some powerful hand to 
assist, and some intelligent head to direct and 
encourage; one, in short, who is sensible of its 
advantages, and able to uphold its interests. Thus 
while the armies of Louis XIV. were overrunnin 
half the continent, Art and literature, under his 
auspices, were making rapid progress; and Napoleon 
could find opportunity, while arming his legions 
for conquest, to call forth the resources of the 
empire in furtherance of its more intellectual 
tification. Under the reign of the recently 
eceased monarch, Louis Philippe, national and 
individual employment was given to the great bod 
of French artists and artisans, so that they 
little cause to complain of want of encouragement, 
and the fruits of their labours now testify to their 
enius and their industry. But the past three or 
four years tell a widely different tale; the Art- 
talent of the country is not indeed dead—but it 
sleeps; there is nothing to rouse it into action, and 
the majority of those who depend upon it for their 
daily bread, find their occupation gone without the 
“ test prospect of its speedy return. 
nder these circumstances a body of artists, 
representing all the various departments to which 
Art may be, and is, applied, have formed themselves 
into an association for the purpose, if it can be 
effected, of giving a new impulse to its practice, 
and consequently of ameliorating the condition of 
its professors. But, inasmuch, as Art is not 
exclusive, and the whole civilised world is more 
or less concerned in its welfare, with that spirit 
of communism which seems just now to prevail 
among the nations of Europe, the society invites 
co-operation and membership from all quarters, and 
consequently has entitled itself ‘‘ The International 
Society of Artists,” including architects, painters, 
engravers, lithographers, literary men, musicians, 
actors, decorators, artistes industriels et archéolo- 
gues. We give the list asit stands in the p tus 
of the society, which has been placed in our hands. 
This prospectus states the reasons which have 
induced the founders of this society to call it into 
existence: it sets out with the doctrine that Art is 
not a social power really organised and established, 
and which is felt to be absolutely indispensable in 
modern society ; but that, on the contrary, Art and 
artists, placed beyond the bounds of things positive 
and essential, are nothing more than superfluities 
which nations may receive or reject at their plea- 
sure, notwithstanding the powerful influence that 
history tells us they have in all ages brought to 
bear on civilisation ; and that every social an - 
tical movement among nations has been a fruitful 
theme to Art, and when once accomplished, has 
been by it re roduced, painted, or sung for the 
edification of future generations. After referring 
to its present — condition in France, a 
review is taken of the im given to it durin 
the middle ages ; how the land was literally covere 
with the finest monuments of Art, to w pro- 
vinces and municipalities, the founders of convents 
and abbeys, nobles and wealthy commoners, devoted 
their riches; while the respect which in those times 
was shown to talent of every kind is only equalled 
the disdain with which it is treated now. Then 
deputations waited upon the sons of genius, and by 
the most liberal offers brought them from one end 
of Europe to the other; whole populations assisted 
gratuitously in their jabours, entered enthusias- 
tically into their designs; while rich and poor 
ht it alike a conscientious duty, and a point 
of honour wherein their own loesllty wes ——— 
themselves to the carts were 
pF pees materials for the con- 
struction of some noble edifice. Now monumental 


extinct ; it fact measured by 
ceoteed vidual success, so that 
cares more for than for the honour 


France is based, has, with the other, severed from 
the union those places distant from the seat of 
ment which, of old times nosmall 

egree of power. _ Thus, while a multitude of 
administrations might have the opportunity of 


con incalculable advantages on the artist,— 
a single istration, unique pour la France, at 
Paris, is e day becoming more heipless and 


more res d in its resources, and finds itself on 
the eve of saying to the whole artistic community, 
ros Do as you best can, for one can do nothing for 

Prompted by the thus precarious state of the 
Fine Arts, several persons of influence and intelli- 

nce, favourable to their interests, have raised a 

nd for assistance in these evil days. 

The International Society of Artists, grateful for 
the kind aid thus offered, and satisfied that Art 
cannot possibly be in a lower position than that it 
now occupies, considers the time has arrived to 
labour for its ultimate enfranchisement and to 
endeavour to elevate ite professors to the rank in 
society they are qualified to fill, But this work of 
regeneration cannot be effected by a single section 
of Art, nor by the union of all the sections of a 
single country; to give it power and vitality, the 
strength and spirit of the artists of the world | must 
be devoted to the object, whereby at length this 
republic of the Arts and of the Muses may be con- 
summated, concerning which so much has been 
written for a past, but which none has ever 
known: yet, by the efforts now made, it may hence- 

rth assume a palpable and visible form to all, 
under the title that is here chosen for it. 

The plan put forth by the Society for accom- 
plishing its purpose is thus announced, Leaving 
te benevolent societies connected with Art their 
own especial field of action, and to local societies 
the efforts they are continually making to advance 
their own individual interests, this institution is 
founded principally for the protection of Art and 
artists ; the latter of whom are too frequently seen 
struggling through life st insuperable difficul- 
ties, and who are sometimes known to sink under 
the weight of their misfortunes, without having 
once had an opportunity of fairly exhibiti 
to the world the fruits of that genius whic 
their Creator has planted in them, An asylum 
will be founded at Paris for artists of the pro- 
vinces and for fo’ ers, a8 a common centre 
(un centre fraternal) to which all non-residents 
may apply without hesitation; and it is means 
that the provinces and foreign places will estab’ 
similar houses of resort, and thus supersede that 
isolation to which travelling artists are continually 
subject—an isolation in every way yao wl in 
its results. Desirous of affording to young French 
artists and to strangers the means of as 
with the public, exhibitions will be opened seve: 
times during the year, when the Society will 
especially notice (elle inaujurera) those who seem 
most worthy of pre-eminence. By timely help and 
remonstrance, it is hoped that Art, both in France 
and > bead on a reforms 4&8 | 
demands, and sup ve measures 0 
this institution, such improvement will be effected, 
that the modern Van which is every day 
witnessed towards the public monuments, national 
Inasmuch as 


accom- 

plishment from the same cause; it is intended to 
give support to what reason a to sanction as 
useful, and to let the author receive the honour 
which he mer:ts; it is hoped, these means to 
render some service to eel guarding the 
young and inexperienced, ¢ the designs 
of unprincipled men, who use their talent 
solely for their own benefit; while at the same 
time, genius, too often neglected and unknown, 
and encouraged. Re- 
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THE PROPOSED CATALOGUES 
FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 






Such is-« brief outline of the objects and the | speaks thus through its secretary has any particular 
of this society, to aid which have been | political bias: possibly it has; for he says—‘‘ The ! over this our 
- ind cur eitaaem, We a> this Tecking ‘slaases Sesh, thesciene, 5 ified in with- echiiee of cn ee Se: tname- 
readily, inasmuch as though the idea seems vast | holding their support to any scheme which refuses tieability o: eee 3 but, in place of gi our 
and surrounded with many difficulties, it is good | them protection aT HOME, and subjects them to pare yt subject, we prefer quoting a 
in the abstract, end doubtless may be accomplished un fair competition fromabroat.” With itepolicioal Pa ay peored, evidently from » prastieal 
to considerable extent. ject t nions, whatever these may , we have nothing: man, . sand th , notwithstanding { 
T unite ad literati ‘of won ina wae but the position in which the British operative | ¥° have received several similay communications 
the - 








- from correspondents. It is unnecessary that 

of their | d er and manufacturer are undoubtedly placed, should vei : ee" 
my, . of the la —_ uld print the specification, the general tenor of 
interests of the whole fared apne ne ' net ty rvs farther | Which will be found in the letter and in the obser- 


, : ions that follow :— 
mation devoutly to be wished.” As we are | appear by Mr. Wyatt's letter, which concludes the | V®4008 
of the “Old Man, his Sons, eeeapentbann, Gaon thees is no prospect of amelio- TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWs. 
and the Bundle of Sticks,” each one, singly, may | ration, for he says, “‘ [tis not in the power of the | Sin,—tI enclose a copy of the tender for preparing 
h ; to talogues for forthcoming Exhibition which has been 
issued a committee to various — 
be predicted by such union. | ment should first alter the law.’’ What-then is to | Publishers. a remarkable document. You 
beet act that Republican France has | be done these circumstances ? Parliament Sorts celpcusonss Solirteh ceniabanhedesaaean, 
if she is ableto stir up the wills of | in all probability, will not:meet in tim: to remedy | for non-performance, to it only I wish to 2ail your parti- 
those whom she now addresses, to a republic over | the evil, if ener —- ———— cular attention. 
i ide. tio turer Two strik: 
ee necessary | operations are progress by manuf — — enna Sathe yes vie, ie ome 


igner 
Sy, thet Md, Peal | eillet ches bo-altogetber lald-aside. Bud, carel 
@ society . Pai will at once idaside. But, surely : 
ustus, Rue de Seine 37, Paris, will be happy | the law officers of the crown might frame some which provides forthe delivery of 30.000 copes ——- 
88. 
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THE PATENT LAWS AND DESIGNS’ | constitutional form. If-wease right in Srosuming 
4 i . If-weare right in 
that this may be done, ie ie the duty of the | Generally ‘recut man Gv aot taser "pendiidles abaiea a 
of 















REGISTRATION ACT. manufacturer and others interested, on the one lor t of contracts maees Se Seeeny 
he the agaay oe ager he mare tame Sey ene clear deta on which to base their time 
‘ In the mumber of the Art-Journal, we | Exhibition ; and it is still more the duty of the But, perhaps, the advantages are so as to justify 
‘the attention of all interested parties to | committee to enforce the consideration of it on the | 2%,¢xtracrdi ae oe oo 
THE Act whieh has recently received the sanction of | government. I Bad on vorr dag - ee 
the legislature for the designer and » Cherokee ar ots @ its 320 pages: of "4 
inveutor of articles of utility or ornament ; and we the types; of the pay of the salesmen; <i te 
pe a ey ar gma THE VERNON GALLERY changes incidental to ite publication, will amount very 
ae ny mage getrer were the - iy to 12002. 
provisions act contains. Were we to print ed I have then made a calculatior of the cost of producing 
ene half the correspondence we have had on the HADRIAN'S VILLA. ae ee ee 
subject from men, substantiating our B. Wilson, B.A., Painter, J. Carter, Engraver, : 
views, we fill many of our publication ; tthe Pleture ” Twenty reams of feap., at 
it is clear that must be done to pa rw Ae OC 9 as per sample of 21 ea. 


meet the difficulty, which sides surrounds | THIS is one of the numerous pictures of Italian | one ream wrapper 96 aE ates a 
the matter. Ifthe promoters of the Exhibition | scenery which Wilson, the «father of English Mechining 20 reams et 6e., or double feap. at Be. 
look for Bice We the Brith de } ar mg yong x. he is Reng Warehouse work, cutting ting op, 4 er lig oi 
artisan, Mr. letter, published i uring in or subsequen GRP 

Mr. et ee ’ a shotches he mail while resident there. ¥ Binding ee . . . ‘ . ‘ 
expectation of specific and immediate reli ilson commenced as a portrai ter 
with tegerd. tot copyright po yin pm and visited Italy for the purpose of study that 
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, 19 BOL; ofthisthe | 
correspondence which hassince taken place between | branch of art; but having made some sketches of | ,, Now the produce of 1080 Ftc! 2 Be. 






that’ gentleman, Lieut. Col, Reid, and Mr. Camp. | the scenery in the environs of Rome, they attracted beve, and the 
bell, the the “ ee Inventors’ | the notice of Zuccherelli and Joseph Vernet, b 1000 copies is 2, fa. 4d, ‘say 22. 10s. 
Euttustinp Demenen has nothing in it of a 
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. Fm erly rec ge his — ae ot 
more nature. iety consists | diligen work upon what recom- must a at fall 
wwe. talioke, of tho: working clase, ani | mended ‘him to follow. The sequel shows his | Price, without taking into account thet « large demand 

Mr. had addressed:the executive of the | #dvisers were not mistaken in their estimate of — Se ene aera where the retailer's 
ree eee em nny ion was li arenes. Greeley MawK, Oe We Menteapes. ane must’ be allowed, and the 1000. reduced 
to be to “ poor British inventors,” as even now oy tee This little picture | Brom 411, 19s, 4d. to 201. Se or about 104, below cost pric. 
as to obtain the co-operation of the Commissioners | 18 & example of his pencil, rich and transpa- | This, then, is the pri which the = 
for the formation of a working-class committee ys tgurdy- sil eh fits tone; man of (ee ee a Saeed a 
in London. 7 ve become ’ ve rnp eet aw ie itions. Certainly have 

| _—— in & lotion to: Cal, Reid -— —~ saee re ercsatven bat, I sball much wonder 1f S87 008 





























| pecttion i several of such th, ereeted theircoun article in th be be oy two attr 
i same ne a 

| cupdalinehtdins tee there. Em Hedrian or Adrian, towards was mode public ; and this article we make 

| © construct models and machines for various | the close of his reign, a.p. 136, constructed near it | the extracts:—The Executive “ bind 

which would be beneficial to the public, a magnificent of which extensive remains down eypogtapher, to «series of coms 
| eons ms the pistare to be passion ofa - exercise of skill and. jud Some pA = 
e— a - 

b By the way it amused us greatly to sees few months nal edifice , when first erected, contained | conditions are quite The figures are to be. 
Ce Rita (i, s.ceatemanrncy pabllention, devoted. to imitations of the works of art, and of many natural | ofone type; the head-lines of another; derace 
having directed this mov MA mA — eee ee ee eee der, whatever the judgment of the officer appoin 
this :—* If our efforts to to grodeeur unl ceae. travels out the empire. Hadrian did not the commission to superintend the printing Bay 
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who have e into calculations concerning 
eaten: bemocea as Sane ae 
‘Executive’ have put an i plan. 
It has been found by one firm that the paper to 
answer the remarkable specimen of the Executive 
cannot be produced by their a cot mot except 
at a price which would involve a upon the sale. 
Another large printer, who went into the calcula- 
tion, assumed a selling price of 1s. for every copy, 
without any allowance to the trade, but in addition 
to the sepaly cope ee for the cost of 
the salesmen and other incidental charges. That 
deduction reduced the produce per 1000 to 377. 10s., 
which is 1/. 15s. less than the cost at which 1000 
copies can be printed ! And it is to be observed 
that this estimated cost of 397. 5s. for the printing, 
leaves out of view all the risk, &c., attending the 

roduction. For example, the cost of a, for 

alf a million copies would be at least 13,0007. 
A firm which enters into a contract of this la’ 
amount for a single article required in their e, 
not only run a risk, but have a right to expect 
a small rate of interest on the money they expend. 
The calculation we have given takes no account of 
this, and in other respects is rather below than 
above what is considered the fair figure.” 

It would seem to be quite evident from what is 
here specified, that the Committee were entirely 
unacquainted with the difficulties of their propo- 
sition; in short, they knew not, as they could 
scarcely be expected to know, the business of 
a printer. Why then not take the advice of some 
practical man before issuing their pro , who 
would at once have told them what could and what 
could not have been done? As the matter now 
stands, it must be gone into afresh, for we doubt 
whether a single answer will be returned to the 
Committee ; for these are not the days when men 
choose to labour without profit, or to expend their 
capital at very considerable risk, even presuming 
there were no conditions which render the plan 
al er impracticable. 

e sending forth these applications for tenders 
seems to us a “shabby” affair; it rather resem- 
bles the work of a small shopkeeper than the act 
of a high and mighty body of noblemen and 
gentlemen. If there is money to be made by the 
catalogues—fairly and rightly made, and with due 
reference to the public benefit—why should it not 
be made by the Commission: if the catalogue is to 
be a loss, why should not the loss be borne by the 
Commission ? We reserve our remarks however on 
this head, until we know whether any contractor 
can be found to take the charge—with its risks, 
responsibilities, expenses, and trammels, Unhappily 
the Commissioners, or rather their advisers, go 
deeper into the mire every step they take. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





THE GEOMETRICAL PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY. 


Wirxovur hesitation it is admitted, on the 
showing of Mr. D. R. Hay, that there was a 
sufficient amount of novelty in the communication 
made by that gentleman tothe British Association 
at Edinburgh to have removed it beyond those 
censures which, we believe, were not unjustly 
cast upon most of the sections of that scientific 
body for admitting papers which had been 
previously published. The author of , these 
papers has not however erred singly ; the report, 
as it appears in the Athenceum, leading to the 
inference that, “ The science of those proportions 
by which the human head and countenance as 
pe ye we ts a ome a og yell had 
only been conde and popularised. It a ae 
to have been eharelas~aal we trust Mr. . R. 
Hay will pardon the mistake; since from the 
difficulty of so timeing your visits, to several 
sections, meeting at the same hour, as to hear 
all the papers in which you may be interested— 
but a portion of this communication, and the 
discussion which ensued, was heard, and from 
that portion, we concluded that it was in essen- 
tial character the same as that which had been 
some time previously delivered at the Society 
of Arts, the details of which theoretical view 
appear in a more complete form, in the above 
work of Mr. Hay’s. 

Mr. Hay in his commmunication to you 
writes: “Mr. Hunt has written much upon the 
application of Science to Art : and it is therefore 
Strange that he should make such remarks as 
the above. (See Art-Journal, October, p. 326. 





tember, p. 273). It is a dangerous doctrine, 
and has hitherto tended to retard the progress 
of the Fine Arts in this country, to teach that 

ius is above the observance of any rules. 

student in High Art should rather be taught 
that a knowledge of the set formula, by which 
the human form may be bound within geome- 
trical lines, is of as much importance in 
assisting the efforts of his ius, as a set 
formula of grammar, and of the mechanism of 
verse are to the poet.” 

It would have been well had Mr. Hay added : 
and no more. Admitting the value of much 
that this gentleman has done, and in particular, 
his efforts to produce chromatic harmony in 
Decorative Art—it an at least from the 
examination we have been induced to give to 
the subject, thatvhis “ Principles of symmetrical 
beauty ” are urged much too far—that his ellipses 
and triangles have but an arbitrary value— 
being constructed to suit the best forms of Art 
and ufacture already existing,and it is to 
be feared, may have a tendency to promote a 
= imitation, to the destruction of all original 


gn. 

Mr. D. R, Hay states—* The first principles of 
symmetrical beauty originate in the powersofnum- 
bers, and that a means of applying the principle 
of numbers in the formation of plain omen is 
afforded by the division of the circumference of 
the circle into 360 d which degrees are 
divisible and subdivisible by 60, into minutes, 
seconds, &c.” (T'ransactions of the Society of Arts 
for 1846-7), and in applying his principles to 
architecture and to the human form, we have 
the following positions as laid down in the 
communication made to the British Association : 

“The fundamental principles thus elucidated 
were as follows :—That the eye is capable of 
appreciating the exact subdivision of spaces, just 
as the ear is capable of appreciating the exact 
sub-divisions of intervals of time; so that the 
division of A wre into an exact number of equal 
parts will affect the eye agreeably in the same 
way that the division of the time of vibration in 
music, into an exact number of equal parts, 
agreeably affects the ear. But the question now 
arises, what does the eye most readily 
divide? It was stated that the author supposes 
those spaces to be angles, not lines; belisving 
that the eye is more affected by direction than 
by distance. The basis of his theory, accordingly, 
is, that bodies are agreeable to the eye, so far 
as symmetry is concerned, whenever the princi- 
pal angles are exact sub-multiples of some 
common fundamental angle. According to this 
theory we should expect to find, that spaces, in 
which the prominent lines are horizontal and 


‘| vertical lines, will be agreeable to the eye when 


all the principal parallelograms fulfil the condi- 
tion that ay i ue bing Lp side 

es, which are exact sub-multi of one or 
Sine right angles. The author was stated to 
proceed to apply his theory to the construction 
of the human in which we should expect 
@ priori to find the most perfect development 
of symmetric beauty. “tt yo tego 
represent the height C) ing once 
camnek every other line is determined by 
means of angles alone. 

“For the female figure, those angles are, one- 
half, one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, one-sixth, 
one-seventh, and one-eighth of a right angle and 
no others. B must be o_o + apa = 
admitting the supposition he eye app: 
ciates and approves of the equal divisions of the 
space about a point, this is the most 
perfect which can be conceived. Every line 
makes with every other line a good angle. The 
male figure was stated to be constructed upon 
the female figure by altering most of the angles 
in the proportion of nine to eight; the proportion 
which the ordinary flat seventh bears to the 
tonic.”—A theneeum, No. 1190, p. 881. 

By these two quotations we believe we have 

irly represen wie ey of Mr. D. R. Hay, 
and if he had applied it to Ik en 
that combination of ~ yoeny which constitutes 
symmetry, there woul hay 
for discussion; but when he advances it in 
elucidation of fixed laws upon which the Beautiful 
is based, we cannot but conceive that he fails in 
appreciating the “idea of beauty in that per- 





fection in which it a in all the Protean 
forms of Nature. rips 

The notion that Beauty is a peculiar quality 
—the object of a distinct sense—or of powers 
of perception arising from the combined action 
of any particular senses, is not tenable. Our 
appreciation of that, which we call the Beautiful, 
is due to cultivation, and there are no forms of 
matter in nature, nor are there any combinations 
of symmetric lines in Art, which can be fixed on 
as standards of Beauty. 

Again, when we consider the infinite variety 
of things, all of them equally objects of Beauty, 
though conformable to no common, or cone 
system of geometric proportion, it will be 
evident that the attempt to form a system 
founded on any mathematical formula must fail. 
An elegantly formed woman, a lightly bounding 
stag, a convoluted shell, the tree with pendant 
branches, or, wide spreading-boughs, the wild 
flowers of the hedge-row, the chalice-like lily of 
our gardens, or the lovely flower which floats 
upon the silver-lake, the wild bird on the wing, 
and a thousand other things wonderful in their 
organisation, elegant in form, and in their vital 
perfection full of Beauty—have nothing in 
common—they cannot be circumscribed by an 
system of conic sections. Again, the vase whic 
ay the stern. symmetry of the Etruscan 
orims, or, the light and elaborate proportions of 
the Florentine—the Corinthian column and the 
Gothic arch—with the widely different, but still 

ometric ship, with “all her white wings 

ying,” although oo you of being resoived 
into separate mechanical systems, have little in 
common among themselves, and still less, b 
which they can be systematically associat: 
with the organisations of nature, yet, each and 
all, are Beautiful. 

It must, however, be remembered that they 
are not equally so to every mind. The sailor 
will gaze with rapture on the frigate swimming 
like a sea-gull upon the ocean, and declare the 
ship to be most tiful ; but 

The primrose on the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to im. 


And it is nothing more. The conchologist will 
perceive the Beautiful in some painted bivalve of 
the Indian seas, but he may discover no mark of 
loveliness in a funereal urn. The botanist will 
proclaim the deeply-dyed flowers of the dis- 
torted cactus, with their “pgury | pistils, to 
be above all things beautiful; but he will gaze 
upon a piece of architecture which shall conform 
to all laws of proportion, and present the 
most elaborate ornamental tracery, only to 
remark that some’ flower-like adornment, has 
a petal too many, or that a leaf has a serrated 
margin, whereas it should have been dentated. 
The mind “takes colour from that it works 
in, like the dyer’s hand.” ; 

These evidences prove that Beauty is entirely 
dependent on the mind; the perception of the 
Beautiful is a psychological operation, by which 
perfections are perceived in an object external 
to us, approaching to the ideal form which has 
already existence in the mind. To appreciate 
the ideal Greek head it is necessary that the eye 
should have been long accustomed to counte- 
nances possessing the ity and, let us add, 
the intellectuality which was natural to the 
chosen examples of the ancient Grecian form. 
The untutored t would prefer some 
homely face, all “ripe and real,” and the beauty 
of the Grecian face would be, indeed, to him 
“the nonsense of the poe an 

Mr. Hay expresses some one 
dine ban taliten on the applications of Science 
to the Fine Arts, should to admit that the 
beauty of Grecian Art and Manufacture was 
result of the study of geometry. To this remark 
we will reply by a quotation from the same 


in the formative arts are generally 

an intuitive feeling of appreciation for what 
beautiful in form, by means of which they impart 
+ tite wate Go eh ae : in- 
depen any knowledge o' ” 4 
laws which govern that species of beauty. It 
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Principles of ty.” It must be sub- 
mitted that they bear but small resemblance to 
the theory which is now the subject of our con- 

ti i can have been more 


any defined law. If we take modern as 
an , the ballad style of Scott, the exqui- 
si icate versification of Shelley, the original 
th which distinguishes Keats, and the full 
majesty of the Spenserian stanza as exhibited in 
the “ Childe Harold ” of Byron, are not reducible 
to any uniform law of “feet.” It is true we may 
resolve the poems which have sprung from an in- 
dividual mind into a system, and clearly deduce 
the laws which have regulated the structure of the 
verse ; but every piece of — composition 
which, from its originality, has become immortal 
to men’s minds, will require a new law to define 
it. Since poetry signifies creation, so it will be 
found that its laws spring from the conditions of 
the time, and they are vast, i 
interwoven with the activities of the human 
soul, in its most energetic passages. That which 
lies to is equally applicable to music. 
letters of the alphabet enabling us to give 
form to our ideas, and the musical symbols 
aiding in communicating to others the modula- 
tions of sound which arise, a sort of soul music, 
in the mind of the composer, may be regarded 
as of the same nature as straight and curved 
lines are to the artist. They equally are devices 
by which the inward conception is rendered an 
outward reality. It is, therefore, submitted that 
Mr. Hay's theory has no real support from the 
fancied analogy between it, and any fixed code of 
laws regulating or music. It is admitted 
that sound is the result of wave motion, and 
that according to the character of the wave pro- 
duced is the resulting sound. The human ear is 
sensible to a certain number only of these pulsa- 
tions, and certainly from these the “the concord 
of sweet sounds” must be constructed. In the 
same manner, when we accumulate together, om 
the hand of genius, a diversity of colours, all 
map eo in harmony, and thus forming a pleas- 
le, we know that prota a due to 
i ingly simple 
Red, yellow, and blue, are the only 
in painting the 
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infinite variety of effects. 
denied that nwch assistance is 
artist, how great soever his 
y be, by an education in the mecha 
i Fey oy y which he is enabled with 
truth to give toa plane surface the re- 
semblance of natural bodies in three 


: 
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. It is also of the 

ighest advantage to the cultivator of Art to 
learn those laws of proportion which regulate 
the construction of the human form, and which 
determine the symmetry of the works of the 
— or the productions of the potter's 


Mr. Bay is obliged to make a division of 
pleasing obj into the Beautiful and the Pic- 
turesque: we must confess to an inability to 
many objections to the use of those terms, as 
they are severally employed by this author. 


= ——— _ . — 





We have already given many examples of bodies 
which would, according to this system, be 
grouped under the Picturesque, which are essen- 


tially Beautiful. 

“Truth,” sa Mr. Hay, “ in the sciences has of 
late been by tracing Nature to her most 
simple elements and first principles of action 
and combination. By this means natural phi- 
losophy has attained yd er advanced state ; 
and by the application is know in the 
useful arts, the happiest results have pro- 
duced. But in our search for truth in esthetic 
science, a course has been followed not differing 
widely from that by which the alchymists of the 
middle ages conducted their investigations ; for 
our ideas of visible beauty are still undefined, 
and our attempts to produce it in the various 
branches of Art are left depenflent in a great 
measure upon chance.” 

We must again suggest that there is no 
— in the cases selected by Mr. Hay. 

n inductive science we proceed by the method 
of analysis, or of synthesis ; we either separate 
a body into its ultimate parts, or of man 
we endeavour to produce a complete whole. It 
is true that some modern philosophers have 
contented themselves by giving @ name to an 
effect, and thereby disguised the cause. Of this 
nature are the terms Catalysis, Epipolism, and 
the like. But science advances only by the pro- 
duction of the proof in a tangible form, or 
results which can be repeated, with care, at wi 
The alchymists a a dream—but the 
realisation of that was to be hard tangible 
gold. Their reasonings were false—the road 
by which they worked was devious—they were 
surrounded by errors—but at the end was an 
object which if obtained could not be mistaken. 

Now, in esthetic science, as defined by this 
author, we have not to study nature but to aim 
at the realisation of ideal beauty ; by realising 
which, “the Greeks brought those works to 
light which are not found in nature.” We are 
to reject all the evidences of sense ; we are to 
throw aside all impulses of the soul, and to aim 
at a mirage in the far distance—a phantom in 
cloud-land—which is to be the idol of Art 
worship. Then this standard of beauty is to be 
constructed—not by nature—but by something 
superior to nature; and all men are to be 
educated to believe in this goddess of beauty. 
The — pope x is not to be —— 
upon the model of Euro woman : 
mn igatie the artist is to om’ the watiiaiens ai 
our modern maidens, and to blend them into 
one divine form. But the harmony of numbers 
—the division of the circle into 360 parts, is to 
produce “by the union, in proper proportions, 
of the contrary principles which they exhibit, 
the — and symmetrical beauty of the 
. That ethane th ‘ne btl 

with the subtle 

which belong especially to the gifted, a dim 
ee See ee eee ee 

ve been developed by modern science, all 
proving the harmonious arrangementsof creation, 
cannot be denied, but Mr. Hay entirely mistakes 
the tendency of modern science in adopting the 
following quotation :— 

“There is harmony of numbers in all nature : 
in the force of gravity; in the planetary move- 
ments; in the laws of heat, light, po tar nen ; 
and chemical affinity; in the forms of ani 
and plants; in the perceptions of the mind. 
The direction, indeed, of modern, natural, and 
physical science, is towards a generalisation 
which shall express the fundamental laws of all, 
by one simple numerical ratio. We think modern 
science will show that the mysticism of P 
was mystical only to the unlettered, and that it 
was a system of philosophy founded on the then 
existing mathematics; which latter seems to 
havecomprised more of the philosophy of 
numbers than our present.” 

In accordance with this same philosophy of 
harmonious numbers, the ancients determined 
the existence of four elements: air, fire, earth, 
and water, of which all things were formed. While 

the same philosophy, the alchymists made the 
elements but three : salt, sulphur, and mercury, 
and by the mysteries of 3, 7, and 9, every point 
in natural philosophy was solved. This spirit of 
mysticism clung even to our great Newton, and 





the Chinese number-philosophy as described in 
the Book of Unity of Confusions, or from that 
rinciple has engend or uced two equa 
tons and diferences, o r paged 
ence, whi ve prod: our signs or 

snd these four sjaibola have produced the eight 
koua or further combinations.” In these we see 


of its applications, the harmony of numbers. 
ipameaben isti understood that the scales 
of chemical equi 


en 
any of those mystic harmonies to which we now 
object. All bodies combine according to un- 
varying laws ; there is no chance combination in 


combining proportions or ratios. 

The philosophy of the author of the “Science 
of Proportion ” is truly ideal, and in endeavour- 
ing to aid i plaining the applications of 
science to the Fine and Useful Arts, we hope we 
have only dealt with the real. It is not to be 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Worcester.—An exhibition of modern paint- 
ings has recently been opened at the rooms of the 
Atheneum in this city. Among the hundred and 
seventy-five pictures which on the walls, we 

ise the titles of several acquaintances, 
and the list of exhibitors embraces many well- 
known names. The principal works are a ‘ Coast 
Scene,’ C. Stanfield, R.A.; ‘Nourmahal, the 
Light of the Harem,’ F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A.; 
‘Hunt the Slipper,’ F. Goodall; ‘A Bacchante,’ 
G. Patten, A R.A.; ‘ Philip Baptising the Eunuch,”’ 
J. Linnell; ‘Burns and Captain Grose,’ R. 8. 
Lauder, R.S.A,; ‘Robert of Normandy’s First 
Sight of Arlette,’ H. Pi ; ‘The Reaper,’ 
J. Inskipp; ‘La Tarantella,’ J. Uwins, R.A.; 
‘Interior of addon Hall,’ H. M. 
‘Sunday Morning,’ H. J. Boddi ; ‘ Portrait 
of Sir John §S. . 
Gordon, P.R.S.A; * 
Time,’ H. Jutsum; ‘ on 
Chiswick,’ J. Tennant ; ‘ Water-mill on the Tiber, 
near Perugia,’ W. Oliver; ‘ The Penance of Jane 
Shore,’ R. S. Lauder; ‘The Old Oak Chest,’ 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.; ‘Going a-Field—Early 
ey, 2 H. B. Willis; ‘ Landscape with Cows,’ 
F. R. Lee, R.A, T. S. Cooper, A.R.A,; 
‘Burnham Beeches,’ J. Stark; ‘Chi 
Venice,’ W. Linton. Am 
of pictures in oil, are Messrs. , Dearman, 
H. H. Lines, T. Woodward, Vickers, F. Watts, 
Hanell, Ince, W. Richardson, Branwhite, Numann, 
E. Williams, Sen., Kidd, Noble, J. Peel, Shilder, 
Henshaw, Latilla; and of the articles 





in water- 
colours, are, Copley Fielding, P , Scundrett, 
R. P. Noble, Mss, Mesutoen, ond Miles Harrison, 
Mrs. Oliver, &c. 

Giascow.—A movement is in 
erection of an Institute of the Fine 
gow: where the want of a suitable bui 
the exhibition “San om 
encouragement Arts erally 
long been felt. wil é 

wo very clever paintings are now exhibited 
at the rooms of Mr. Fisher, by a young artist 
Mr. F, G. Duval, who is wisely cepa | 
ability to historie pictures, which have a 


for the 
in Glas- 


3 


many of the towns in England and Scotiand, 
and is now in process of ving; the other 
picture represents the wife of yan interceding 


with Chief Justice Hale for the release of her 
husband from prison. Alone and unfriended, this 
simple-minded but energetic woman made her way 
to the court-room of the Justices at the Swan Inn 
en to wong See intermission — immortal 

us *s long imprisonment. scene 
strikingly related by Bunyan’s biographers; 
Mr. Daval’s pr Me Sa is of the u 
in its truthfulness and simplicity, while its artistic 
or mn to hope much from this rising 
painter. 

LrverPoot.—The pictures have been 
sold at the present Exhibits of the Liverpool 
Academy, up to the middle of the 
* Cot Seene,’ T. Westcott; ‘ 
Selous ; ‘ View near 


its in Burnham 


Ee 


month :— 
Fall of the 


d 


. Gravel 





‘A Breton Fimily,’ E. A. Goodall; ‘ The 
1 y y . po Dues 


Last 
Mutrie; ‘A F 
Isle of Wight,’ A. 

near Ne 





PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 





Ws find the following in a weekly newspaper, the 
eekly Chronicle, and secon tt may be relied 


the new palace, and the reports 
Royal Commissioners were considered of a highly 
sa’ character. 


“The returns received from the various local 
committees throughout the country, up to the Ist 
of the present month, have altered to a considerable 
extent the proportions of some of the main features 
connected wich the Exhibition. A short time 
sinee, a careful analysis of the ap for 
space up to the Ist of September showed that 
machine 


and " 
Had the Exhibition taken when the last 
returns were made up, sb oe been 
divided into twenty-one equal parts, fine 
raw materials would have occupied 
manufactures seven, and machinery thirteen parts. 


tion of the most finished and elaborate 

of industry ; while articles illustrative the agents 
which human industry brings to upon the raw 
material, will the same extent as those 
which will serve to illustrate the results 

by the employment of such agency. the 
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PROBABLE POSITION OF THE SILVER TRADE 
AT THE EXHIBITION OF 1861, 


{Some questions on this subject having been 
put to a gentleman very competent to answer 
them, his views have been transmitted to us for 
page The matter is one which cannot 

il to interest many; and the opinions of the 
writer will have, as they ought to have, weight : 
we believe, however, he somewhat exaggo- 
rates the advantages enjoyed artisans of 
the Continent; they have, it is true, famous 
collections to refer to for instruction, and so 
have we; among us it has not been the custom 
to make use of them ; but this is an evil that we 
do not think will continue. We trust also 


that the Schools of Design will ultimately achieve 
something in the way of teaching drawing. so that 
our public M which are by no means 


useums, 
deficient of good and safe authorities, may be 
more beneficial to the student than they have 
been under existing circumstances. We are of 
opinion that if all the museums of France were 
transferred to England, they would be of little 
practical benefit to our artisans: a time is coming, 
nevertheless, when we shall make such sources 
of education as we much more available 
than we have done. 
Srr,—If, in ing to your inquiries rding 
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is to be cured: let the manufacturers be stimulated 
; artists 


Undow 
is Manund by si 
it is equally certain that Fren 
far surpass the Engli,h in the know 
structure, thus enabling them to 
work with a degree of feeling 
finish unknown in the 

Another point is, the 
workman, out of any r will produce a 
picturesque effect ; French tinsel, is in this respect, 
preferable to English gold ; bat, 
the moment this may 
man unite the French ligh 
— and it is not diffieult to perceive who will 


triump Very e 
“am X.Y. Z. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE PEEP 0’ DAY BOY'S CABIN. 


Sir D. Wilkie, B.A., Painter. C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 5 ft. Bin. by 4 ft. 1 in. 


We may point to this re as among the best 
of those which show the style Wilkie adopted 
towards the close of his p ; a Comparison of 
this work with that of his “Village Festival,” in 
another room of Marlborough House, exhibits’ so 
wide a ymypom bed subject and treatment, that it 
is scarcely possible to believe them to be the produc- 
tions of the same mind and hand; for while. the 
latter picture has the delicacy and finish of a 
Teniers, the former is painted with great boldness 
of handling and unusual breadth of effect. Wilkie 
went to Ireland in 1835, returning with a portfolio 
full of valuable sketches, from which, however, he 
omg but two pictures, this and “‘ The Whiskey 
t .”° - . 
None who have studied the history of that un- 
happy country for the last twenty or five? and 
twenty years are ignorant of the class who, known 
by the name of Peep 0’ Day Boys,” or “ White- 
boys,” kept certain counties of Ireland in coustant 
fear and excitement by the crimés and‘ outt 
committed in the of guerilla warfaré they 
carried on. It is‘no part of our duty to enter irito 
the politics of this period—that dai the 
annals of the country which is not yet completed, 
and which will ‘never be faithfull 
long as réligious feuds and hostile factions prevail. 
When Wilkie visited Ireland, Whiteboyism, existed 
to a frightful extent, and it’ may be ed that 
it su to him the idéa of ske 
dwe of these bold 
belief 
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THE UNVEILING or “THE BAVARIA.” 
tne Muienig lite: of Davai, ama 
realivied: Ga haley’ gendered * ae 
1 
iat ith, entered the regal ides of 
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plain 
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gura y 
lapse and labour of many years; 
be finished till several more have j 
The immediate result of the Jenene 
of the King was, in 1838, a colossal 
thirteen’ feet high; the ultimate, that. 
bronzen statue, which-has just now been 
vealed to the people, of such. vast 
that.the face is the size of no ; 
body twelve feet in diameter, the finger six, 
west onan handy bo covered Gia Maan 
great toe can cove wi ) f Z 
the whole height fifty-four feet, further,elevated 
by a granite re of thirty. Yet is this figure 


ii 


ead 
FARE 
el 


in symmetry—that of an august | loz 


and typical virgin, one arm raised, holding the 
laurelewreath of reward, the other pressing to the 
mighty breast a sword; the head encircled -with 
oak leayes;-heavy masses of wavy hair falling 
from the broad, brow on either side of the low 
bent, grandly benign, and aersionsly beautiful 
countenance: the body clothed in a lion’s skin, 
reaching tothe hips, the massive folds of falling 
drapery_passing over the vast and perfect limbs in 
sublime and simple arrangement to the feet. At 
the side sits the Lion. Such a.work has been 
achieved through much material difficulty, as well 
as those attendant upon him who receiyes such an 
inspiration,’ The smaller figure of thirteen feet 
was-modelled in clay. to*the proposed enormous 
proportions, ona skeleton prepared by masons, 
carpenters; and smiths,:in the court-yard of the 
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the characteristics of Munich art and 1 
A golden.lion now shone in the sut 

: .@ tremendous key, 
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beautiful novelty of form, and most 
manship, .This was to give importance, 
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It is very cheap, and made in bricks. The 
upper part lighter, with hanging Brezeln, or trae 
lovers’ knots of whiter bread; and every form 
brought in, combining _into the most graceful 
whole. Each trade was idealised upon this memo- 
rable day ; and truly the whole spirit of Decora- 
tive Art was there, giving the symmetry and 
beauty of form and line to every part,—abundance 
and richness everywhere, yet neither clumsiness 
nor confusion. Even the butchers, who had united 
with their brethren of pork, made their show most 
beautiful, having, to create their pyramid, hams, 
the national huge saveloys, and tongues; the upper 
part festooned by circles of sausages, pale 
and brown, the sombre colours of these solidi- 
ties answering for depths; while fresh greens 
and bright flowers, made brilliant light and 
colour. At each corner of the cart, among the 
branches, sat a little, wistful child, holding, by a 
scarlet cord, two timid lambs of whitest wool; 
following were butchers three by three, blue aprons 
fastened sideways, and polished hatchets in their 
hands, The waggon was drawn by a strong team 
of oxen, garlanded. The car of the sculptors and 
artists now arrived upon the Platz. In the centre, 
under a canopy of trembling foliage, reared lightl 
from the four corners, was wanthaler’s co foot 
statue of King Ludwig, their beloved patron, 
whose noble thought had vivified all this. On either 
side a female figure, holding in one case a palette 
and brushes, her arm —- on a canvas; in 
the other, bearing in her hands a small model of 
the “‘ Bavaria,”’ as the chief representative of the 
sculptors. Among the decorations were smaller 
figures in bronze and plaster. The intense sun- 
light cast broad and shifting shadows, that told as 
blue upon the white figures,—the illuminated por- 
tions seeming pale yellow in the reflections of the 
green. The car of porcelain manufactories and 
potteries now appeared, enriched with many lovel 
forms. Slender vases of pale brown, brackets an 
figures in terra-cotta, appeared among the decora- 
tions. To gain colour, a child in a scarlet cap and 
bright dress looked out from the shadow, with a 
dreamy mystery in his dark eyes. The carpenters 
and masons had their waggons, with the tools and 
timbers of their trade; the joiners with the bare 
roof and roof-tree of their model building; the 
millers with their full sacks, piled one upon 
another, afterwards to be given to the poor, and 
above, waving in the wind, two slender sheaves of 
wheat, bound together by blue ribbons,—the strong 
horses with trappings of the same colours. A little 
removed from the Platz we saw the market gar- 
deners’ waggons; vegetables of kind, cab- 
bages, green and purple, white cauliflowers, and 
scarlet bcot-root, pressed La a forming a 
pyramid of harmonious abundance, ‘accompani 
with lovely flowers and trailing plants. Even the 
wheels were ornamented, till they were stars of 
varied dahlias; and lands covered the wood- 
on and naneers of the Soe. This was followed 
y young gardeners and pret , in sno 
shirts with white sleeves, pare po ck choabder 
and knee knots, short black breeches, white stock- 
ings, high yellow leather shoes, and broad straw 
hats, with green ribbons; the little girls with 
white dresses, green bodiced aprons, and straw 
hats, round which crept the leaves and tendrils of 
the vine, and falling over the broad brim, some- 
times mingled with the glossy smoothness and 
golden glitter of their ] hair. The men bore 
new rakes in their hands; the children, in wooden 
and wicker-work baskets, offerings of the finest fruit 
and flowers, In the centre were two, bearing on 
their shoulders a great branch, borne in the middle 
by the weight of a colossal and most beautifully 
imitated bunch of purple grapes. Nearer the plain 
we met the brewers’ van,—a company of jolly fel- 
lows, to keep up the glory of this flourishing calling, 
in most quaint dresses; one blowing his trumpet as 
he sat, with herald’s di ion of cheek, astride a 
strong horse of the team, all scarlet and silver, and 
magnificent with many colours; others followed, 
bearing the different utensils employed in the pro- 
duction of beer. These I would not venture upon 
naming; but some looked like enormous bottle 
—a ——- great oars. Inside the w: n 
was a gloriously-designed ‘‘ bock mug,’’ perhaps 
some six feet high. * Bock”’ is a kind of seeng 
punch-like ale, much and plentiful at 
pestionier seasons, and of a pleasant flavour. The 
e shape of this was very beautiful,—the heads 
of beer-barrels jutting out to form the base, and 
twinings of hop and other decorations enriching it, 
even to the lid, with which all Germans preserve 
the freshness of their draught. Arrived upon the 
plain, it was, though early, one dense mass of 
people, The bank upon w stands the “‘ Bavaria’”’ 
ad been formed into an amphitheatre of earth 


terraces, or steps, admitting of broad —- 
room for the tant oe pon Ha there; not only 





now for the great event, but for the Volks Fest 
which has been going on during the past week. 
Here might be seen the old Munich costume,—the 
agg swinging petticoat bordered with yellow, 
the blue-clocked stockings, laced boddices, enor- 
mous gaily-coloured sleeves, short waists, and, 
surmounting all, the strange fur or the hand- 
kerchief bound round the head, allowing only a 
wisp of flying hair to escape from its close confine- 
ment; or the citizen-wives and daughters, with 
the gold and silver swallow-tailed ornament so 
— in Munich, and long aprons meeting at the 

ack. People were gathering everywhere, espe- 
cially about the pavilion for King Ludwig, erected 
opposite the vast Mat scaffolding that still con- 
cealed the great ‘‘ Bavaria.” A large space before it 
was — for the stopping of the waggons for 
the King’s inspection, and an avenue among the 
crowd for their passing through. All this murmur 
and buzz and colour was close around. Behind 
the grey towers of Munich rose against the sky the 
Alps, stretched in blue silence, in the far distance; 
their summits defined by the catching of a rosy 
ee in the western horizon rested the dark quiet 
0 e 


ine-forests. Mili bands sounded 
with loud noise, the cannons ed, the peo- 
ple shouted, carriages rolled h the arena, 


and the ex-King ascended the steps of his tent. 
The present King, his son Maximilian, had with the 
queen left Munich, a day or two before, but Otho, 
king of Greece, was by his father on this great 
occasion. The procession with all their Sane 
wonders, bright in the sunlight, now began to pass 
before the King and the people, in this order. 
1. The music corps on horseback, strangely cos- 
tumed and caparisoned, with emblematic trappings; 
one waggon, that of the people ‘of Haidkauser, a 
— some two miles distant from Munich, who 
esired to manifest their gratitude, no less than 
the citizens, 2. Tne waggon of the gardeners and 
fruiterers. 3. Of millers and corn-merchants. 
4. Of bakerg and pastry-cooks. 5, Of butchers and 
at mt 6. Of brewers and coopers. 7. Of 
otel-keepers and publicans; then followed ranks 
of musicians. 8. The waggon of the weavers 
galloon, ribbon, and button-makers, tailors an 
cloth-workers. 9. Of shoemakers, saddiers, furriers, 
tanners, comb and brush-makers and hatters, 
10. Of the armourers and cutlers. 11. The second 
waggon of the people of the Haidkauser; 12. 
Those of the Vorstadtan inhabitants; then, with 
their harmony refreshing the senses, after this 
carnival of sights, the Munich singing societies; 
another body of musicians, followed by a proces- 
sion of builders. 13, Waggon of the masons 
and joiners, 14. Of the stone-masons. 15, Of 
the nters and coppersmiths, 16, Of the 
locksmiths. 17. Of the tinmen. 18, Of the 
potteries, 19. Of decorators, paper-hangers, 
plasterers, gilders, and lackerers. 20, Of the 
cabinet-makers. 21. Of the turners. 22. Of the 
belt and epaulette makers; then another music 
choir of the workmen of the bronze foundry ; and, 
lastly, the car of the artists and sculptors. The 
King, from his animated gestures, appeared much 
delighted with all; he entered the pavilion of the 
decorators and for each tradesman who from his 
waggon, went up the steps of the royal tent, to 
represent his brethren, he had a a recep- 
tion and words of friendship and appreciation. 
And now, the spirit of fun d away, the 
laughter and the wonderment left the faces and 
hearts of the people before the expectation of the 
great event of the day; the singers had gone up 
the high bank, and disappeared behind the wooden 
work that rose before the “‘ Bavaria;’’ the children 
desisted from playing on the ropes that were at- 
tached to the screen of timbers above, to the height 
of seventy feet stretched across the space below—all 
moved and ranged at a distance—the music 
to sound; the workmen ascended; there was a 
hush among the thousands of people ; the silence 
was perfect and intense ; yet many there, perhaps, 
at that moment thought of a stillness more pro- 
found, the quiet rest of death, which com 
coldly round the three whose lifework they were soon 
tolock upon; eyes burned with tears, and the thrill 
of many souls did mute honour to the = ag: of 
Schwanthaler, Stigimaier and Lazarini. 
sound of a hammer echoed stroke after stroke ; the 
eager emotion was acute; the time that elapsed, 
though perhaps not more than « few moments, 
painfully long; answering voices broke == the 
air, again a pause, the ropes loosened, and gem | 
slowly fell the screen of wood till it ted an 
crashed upon the bank. The g statue 
stood revealed; silver clouds were moving 
behind the all-merciful head, low bent in its 
sweetness towards the earth; and raised above 
came clearly, against the blue heaven, the uplifted 
arm and laurel-wreath of Fame; the glorious sun- 
light fell on the vast breast, and caught and 





glittered strange! th ‘ 
| mt 'y on the sword-hilt. Nature 


hymn, Terchlein, the ter,’ need an 
oration in honour of King Ludwig Ts of Bava- 
i this, one of the greatest achievements 
of his ; and the people broke the awe that 
had over them, and shouted aloud and threw 
up their hats at the sound of his name. The 
grandeur of the day was over, each one celebrated 
it in his own way; many scattered in gay groups, 
a BR ok, 
r merriments and 

hushed, slowly left the plain. , 


ae Cy 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


France.—The Journal de Lot et Garonne con- 

tains the following paragraph ; it must be borne in 
mind that the fact expressed is but founded on the 
opinion of the discoverer :—‘ Visiting the church 
of the Mas-d’Agenais, Count Eugéne de Lunle 
has discovered in the sacristy, concealed benea 
dust and spiders’ webs, the ‘Dying Christ,’ 
painted by Rubens in 1631. The head of Christ 
is remarkable for the large style in which it is 
painted, for drawing, colour, and vigorous expres- 
sion.” 
In the sacristy of the Cathedral of Puys has 
— —_ a Ley of plaster, which 
n carefully removed, a magnificent painti 
of the sixteenth century. The drawing and - 
scriptions are intact. M. Mérimée, the Inspector- 
General of Historical Monuments, has pronounced 
this fresco to be one of the most important existing 
in France. He believes it is from the hand of a 
French artist, who had not yet felt the influence 
of the Italian Renaissance. The figures are correct 
in drawing and vigorous in colour, 

Paris.—In Paris the Minister of the Interior 
has ordered a bust of the well-known er 
Firmin Didot, to be placed in the great hall of the 

imerie Nati . 

‘he annual French Exhibition of the Works of 
Modern Artists will open at the Palais National on 
the 15th of December. Paintings, &c., will be 
received at the palace between the hours of ten and 
four, from the Ist to the 15th of November, at six 
o'clock of which latter day the doors will be closed 
against any further 1: 9ception. 

Beriin.—The collection of portraits of cele- 
brated contemporary men, formed by the King in 
his palace, has been transferred to the Marble 
Palace at Potsdam. This collection, to be increased 
from time to time, contains the ts of Hum- 
boldt, MM. de Schelling, God’ Schadow and 
Rauch, Baron Cornelius, Me erbeer, Louis Tieck, 
Ritter the pher, Leopold de Buch the geolo- 
gist, and Ideler and Bessel the astronomers. 

. 8. There is now great activity in the studios 
of our most celebrated artists, and at the establish- 
ments of our most eminent manufacturers in the 
completion of the productions p to 
contributed to the great Exhibition in London. 
A proposal has been made from several quarters to 
exhi t here previously to theiz being sent to 
London, the various es intended for exhibition, 
but the proposition has been nogatived by the 
committee. The exertions put forth by the Art- 
Journal, in order to obtain drawings of the most 
interesting objects of German Art and industry 
that are intended for exhibition, with a view to 
their being engraved in that publication, by the 
opening of the Exhibition, have been attended 
the most satisfactory results. Our most celebra 
sculptors, Rauch, Kiss, Wichmann, Drake, Kalide, 
and also our most eminent manufacturing establisa- 
ments, royal as well as private, are causing drawings 
to be prepared for the Art-Journal. <A very 
interesting work has been executed in the studio 
of Professor Kléber and the enamel painter, 
Mertens—it is an enamel painting of eight 
broad, and four and a half feet hi It is intended 
for the castle church at Witten ; the subject 
is Christ on ee polding and at his few och ar right, 
stands Luther an open 9 
up to the J swear. and, | a ca eee 
the faithful co-operator re 
The tombs of are in this church, and it 
known that to those who, after the of the 
town, desired to destroy these tombs, the Emperor, 
Charles V., answered, ‘I war against the Bring, 
not the dead!” It was 
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of the 


ornamentation 
ter thinks the sum may cTY 
high, being 90,000 ers (13,600/.), the Chamber 


will, pa hesitate to vote such a sum for this 
e 


ua The colossal equestrian statue of Frederick 
i. Rauch, together with the accessory groups, 
i ; it cannot however be placed this year, 
i nods . The cost of 
illion of thalers 
(76,0001.), which fortunately was provided for 
before the vote of the Chamber was required. 
Bavusseris.—The Bressells He announces 
that M. Charles Van Bevere, the Dutch painter, 
died recently at the age of -one. 
Srain.—Monument to CoLtumpus.—A sub- 
scription for a suitable monument to the great 
discoverer of America has been in Spain 
under the immediate auspices of Messrs. Martinez 
de la Rosa and Salvador Bermudez, both known 
to the world of letters, aided by many other of the 
best men of Spain. The designs for the monument 
are to be the result of a competition of all Europe, 
and the subscription to be equally open to the 
world, The estimate for the monument is made 
at about 20,0001. It is to consist of a 
colossal statue twenty feet in height, surrounded 
by groups covering forty feet around it, and form- 
ing its base. The statues to be of bronze and the 
polestel of ite. The situation for the colossal 
monument has been most appropriately chosen on 
an elevated spot of Palos de , opposite the 
eonvent of St. Ann, whence umbus started on 
a adventurous expedition for the New 


‘ purpose 
on for several years, but with little prospect 
of a successful issue, until the recent political events 
in Italy, and the armed assistance afforded to the 
Pope by Queen Isabella, gave the Court of Madrid 
an influence not to be in the Vatican. The 
a aa ~~ ys — in ~ 
capital, accom y & well-execu 
east of the recently discovered figure of the ‘‘ Gla- 
Fine Arts at Lispon. (From a Correspond- 
ent.)—As you published a short notice I sent you 
last year respecting the state of the Fine Arts in 
Portugal, perhaps you will admit some further 
account of what is going on in Lisbon. Lately this 
has been taken up by a few who 
of its importance, and of advance- 
ment of Art promotes, "The state of the 
encouragement . e state 
Royal Academy of ome ae A brought before 
as that assembly has denounced it 





a portrait of Constantine. Drawings haye been 
made, and are on their way to England. The 
Sultan, to prevent the necessity of removing 

as the — of the country would require, has 
considerately ordered them to be covered up 
again.— Builder. 

, sane o er a ine that the present num- 
of persons directly engaged as daguerreotypi 
in the’ United States is ten thousand, to hich 
may be added at least five thousand who obtain 
their living from indirect connexion with the art 
by the manufacture of plates, cases, chemicals, an: 
apparatus—or that the agg’ su in the 
Union by this means caunot be far short of fifteen 
pence | ms, According to the New York 
Tribune, itr, Brady, of that city, is about to es- 
tablish a new and important improvement—-viz., 
the of taking pictures on ivory, by the aid of 

the daguerreotype art. 

We have received the report of the p i 
of the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsy!- 
vania, relative to the establishment of a School of 
a for Women. The honour of originating 
the plan is due to Mrs. Peter, of Philadelphia, who 
has directed much attention to the benevolent end 
of providing employment for females. In her 
letter to the committee says :—*‘ For our men, 
there are now, and there must long continue to 
exist, so many more direct and more easily to be 
attained avenues of fortune, that high excellence 
in the industrial arts of design can rarely be ex- 
pected from them. Our women, on the contrary, 
are confined to the narrowest possible — of em- 
ployment; and owing to the unceasing drain, by 
emigration to the West and elsewhere, of young 
and enterprising men, we have a constantly in- 
creasing number of young women, who are chiefly 
or entirely dependent upon their own resources, 
possessing respectable acquirements, good abilities, 
sometimes even fine talents, yet who are shut out 
from every means of exercising them profitably for 
themselves or others. To such as the es- 
tablishment of a School of Design opens at once the 
prospect of a comfortable livelihood, with the 
assurance of a usefui and not ignoble career.” The 
committee add with much truth that, ‘‘ The person 
who points out a new field for the employment of 
female industry, must be looked upon as a public 
benefactor; and any mode by which such a field 
may be rendered accessible to necessitous women, 
recommends itself strongly to society as a powerful 
agent in the advancement of our civilisation, and 
the relief of suffering.” 

The intentions of the American Art-Union for 
1851 we announced in our September number. In 
addition to the prints to be distributed to the 
members, the works of Art included in the distri- 
bution are much more numerous than in any pre- 
vious year. They present to the public a list of 
more than three hundred, sev among them 
being the best productions of their authors. i 
these paintings, there will be included in the dis- 
tribution a beautiful bas-relief in marble, by 
Palmer, of “ Morning;” a bust in marble by 
Mosier; twenty copies in bronze of “ The Fila- 
trice,”” a most ful statuette by Brown; s.x 
bronze busts of ‘‘ Washington,’”’ by Kneeland; and 
several bronze medals of Stuart and Trumbull, a 
distribution which will be still further extended 
and increased. 


——¢———— 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tux Royat Acapemy will be ere long called 
upon to elect its President : probably the choice 
will have been made before our Journal is pub- 
lished, for, we believe, the ordinary law of election 
does not apply to this . We earnestly 
hope the selection will be one that will strengthen 
and not impair its position: that it will be the 
result of no “ ing” to rank, on the one 
hand, and no homage to wealth on the other. 
There is one member of the academy to whom 
naturally all eyes will turn—at once an artist, a 
gentleman, a scholar ; it is ramoured that he 
objects to take upon himself an office of so 
much labour and responsibility; if it be so, it 
will be a matter of regret, not only in 
England, but throughout Europe. 

A Winter Exuusrrion of studies and sketches 
in oil and water colours is now, we understand, 
in course of formation under the auspices of 
some well-known amateurs. Among the details 
of their plan are the following :—No works 
which are not bond fide the property of the artist 
shall be offered for sale; the artist shall be 
limited to the exhibition of three such contri- 





butions ; where contributions are the property 
of other ms than artists, that fact shall be 
i and shall i itate them for sale; 
all sales are to be made for the sole benefit of 
the artist, without any deductions whatever,— 
and when the sale of a work has been effected, 
the artist is to be put in immediate connexion 
with the purchaser ; the expenses of mountin 
and framing the various works are to be in 
by the association, and repaid out of the receipts 
proposed to be taken at the doors. It is pro- 
that this winter exhibition shall be con- 
ducted in the rooms of the Water-Colour Exhi- 
bition in Pall Mall. The frames are to be of 
one uniform pattern, to secure sym ;and 
no works are to be placed be: a height which 
will enable them to be well seen.—Several of 
our leading artists have already given in their 
adhesion to this promising scheme.—A thena:un. 

Sratvgs or Sir R. Peet.—The statue of the 
late distinguished Statesman, which was voted 
by the House of Commons to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey, has been entrusted to the 
eminent sculptor Gibson ; the Manchester Statue 
has not yet = assigned to any sculptor, but 
has been submitted to a limi competition ; 
whilst that for Salford is open to all. Mr. 
Hollins is reported to have the commissions for 
Lichfield and Birmingham. Mr. Behnes and 
Mr. Calder Marshall have executed small models, 
~ meat in eres can pone: 

em. 

Rapwakt's Cartoons.—-The tapestries executed 
from Raphael's cartoons, are at present in the 
Museum at Berlin ; they surround the rotunda, 
which leads to the picture-galleries, and are in a 
state of great purity. The Cartoons themselves 
are well known at Hampton Court, but the 
entire series have not been preserved, and the 
were retouched in the days of William II 
in a clumsy manner. There is a fragment of 
another at Earl Spencer's, which is so good in its 
execution that it makes it the more to be 
regretted that any wanton damage should have 
been done to it. The particulars of this damage 
is thus given in the Northampton Mercury of 
June, 1738, which will be of interest to our 
readers :—“ A remarkable case was tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench, for damaging one of the 
original cartoons of Raphael d’ Urbino, repve- 
senting Herod's cruelty; the piece damaged was in 
Westminster Hall, where a great number of 
limners, virtuosi in painting, and curious gentle- 
men, resorted to see it. The action was for 
5002., it being valued at near 1500/. originally. 
There are twelve of them painted | that 
master, eight of which are in England, viz, 
seven at the palace of Hampton Court, and this 
now in the ion of one Mr. Mitting; the 
King of France has one, the King of Sardinia 
another ; and the other two are lost, or it is not 
known where they are. The jury gave a verdict 
for the plaintiff of 30/., damages and costs of 
suit.” 

Mr. Atrrep Mowntacve has resigned his 
membership of the society of British Artists. 

Paxtow’s Patace or Gtass.—A large and 
elaborate lithographic print, by Mr. G. Hawkins, 
of this vast edifice, has recently been put forth 
by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, & Co., the contractors. 
It shows the huge dimensions of the structure 
to great advantage, and drives its Sg 

os entirely out pit the i = erg 

ing over this print, marvelling a 
magnitude of the pwn we thought that the 
latter, when once erected, would never be 
permitted to be pulled down again ; it would be 
ee thing if such were allowed, for it 

ill unquestionably be one of the wonders of 
the age, though of glass; and will of itself 
attract a vast crowd of visitors to inspect it, 
solely. During our recent tour through Germany 
we heard it spoken of in the highest terms, not 
only on account of its novelty, but also for the 
boldness with which it was planned, and the 
promptitude already exhibited in carrying it 
forward. It even thus early begins to make a 
show, while the hammer of the smith, and “ the 
harsh saw of the carpenter” are. heard from 
sunrise to sunset in a hundred different quarters 
within the enclosure. So much does the 


yy Exposition excite universal attention 
that we expect every novelty of the 
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forthcoming season tobe christened afteritsname. 
The music-publishers have made a beginning, for 
we saw in a shop window the other day, “The 
Great Exhibition Polka;” but perhaps the 
com has an eye to the period when the 
pens the world’s naan and taste, and 
enterprise shall be withdrawn for a time, and 
the Palace of Glass shall become the resort of 


th and fashionable ing to the music of 
tants mershalled under tholoadership of Colinet, | should 


Musard, or Weippert. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE has recently under- 
gone considerable alterations, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. John Johnson, the architect, 
to render it suitable for the grand 
concerts which are now com All the 
seats in the pit have been removed, and the par- 
titions of the boxes, with the exception of the 

dtier. The promenade remains on the level 
of the pit floor, and has a flight of steps on each 
side up to the level of thestage. The orchestra, 
to hold ninety musicians, is partly on the stage, 
partly in the promenade. All the machinery, 
&c., over the stage has been removed to admit 
a tent-like covering, to forma grand saloon, 
which is adorned with statues, &c. 

Mrs. Purcett, her Majesty’s needlewoman, is 
engaged on a work of considerable extent and 
beauty. She has obtained from M. Gruner a 
design of great taste and beauty, which measures 
30 feet by 20, and upon which she hopes to 
engage the needles of at least one hundred 
and fifty of our fair countrywomen, in order 
that the work may be a remarkable specimen 
of the ability of English ladies for exhibition to 
the world at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Bost or Sir Ropert Per:.—Messrs. Hetley & 
Co., of Soho Square, have published & small bust, 
in parian, of Sir Robert Peel, which was modelled 
by Mr.G. Abbott during the time Sir Robert was 
sitting as chairman of the Committee of Investi- 
gation on the Evesham Election. It is ofa con- 
venient size for the mantel-piece, or drawing- 
room table, and will be an le memento 
for the admirers of the late statesman. It 
exhibits him during the “better” part of his 
life ; at that period of his age when a likeness 
is more desirable to be preserved for posterity. 

Prerce’s CoTrace Grates.— We have frequently 
found occasion to speak favourably of the 
improvements, which -Mr. Pierce of Jermyn 
Street, has made in the manufacture of stoves 
and he ape The last novelty of this kind 
submitted to our notice, isa grate of very simple 
construction, termed a “Cottage Grate,” from 
its peculiar applicability to houses of a humble 
character. The sides and back are formed of 
what is called “ fire-clay,” which appears as hard 
as stone; these are made of one piece, and 
therein are inserted strong iron bars and bottom, 
with a loose ornamental trivet, removable at 
pleasure, extending along the whole front, 
on which two or three small a may be 
placed at the same time. One of its greatest 
advantages is, that it may be transferred to any 
room having a fire-place, as it requires no fixing, 
and it will readily burn anything in the shape of 
fuel. We w recommend those engaged in 
building houses where such an article would be 
required, to inspect this useful invention. 

Batty’s Starvz or Caer Justice Trxpat, is 
to be immediately erected in his native town of 
Chelmsford. It is a fine work; and a good 
sign when — towns esteem and perpetuate 
their great men thus. 

Tur Coronation Stove at Kingston-on-Thames 
of which we recently gave some notice, has now 
been placed in its final position, in the centre of 
the open space opposite the High Street of the 
town. It is placed on an heptagonal pedestal 
of granite, which stands on a circular base of 
the same material. It being uncertain whether 
two of the kings mentioned by Speed were 
crowned at Kingston, the corporation have 
selected the following seven, whose names, with 
the dates of their ive coronations, are 
inscribed on the faces of the pedestal, viz. :— 
Athelstane, a.p. 924; Edward, a.p. 940; Edred, 
A.D. 946 ; Edgar, a.p. 959; Edward IL, a.p. 975 ; 
Ethelred IL, a.v. 979; and Edmund IL, av. 
1016. A silver penny of each of these = is 
inserted in the stone, and protected by thick 
glass. The monument is encompassed with 





iron railings, havi finished wi 
pinnacles at each of 2 pe orm 
design partaking of the Anglo-Saxon cha 


the building—a space which is difficult to obtain 
in our crowded capital, and which when obtained, 

L be <7 treasured—is threatened 
with enclosure; abnegation in fact, and for 
the worst of all reasons; not for public conve- 
nience, not for the benefit of the building, but 


contain the houses of the officials connected with 
the Museum, who desire as great, or greater 
exclusiveness, than royalty possesses*. A most 
elegant and useful app: to the grand stair 
eee reserved, and laid out 
with statuary or fragments of antiquity of a 
ad Ghat weeks. nat ladons Wer aumenee, ak 
would act as an introduction to the building 
itself and its contents. The objection to the 
old Museum was the dismal workhouse-looking 
wall which enclosed it, and now we have the 
threat of its reerection. There is neither 
necessity, taste, or justice in this intention, and 
we seriously hope it may be strenuously opposed 
in the proper, ard most influential quarters. 
Tue New Hovses or PartiaMEent.—Within 
od this pile hee ky taken a turn round and 
t this pile of building to see what progress 
has been made of late, and what is yet doing. 
In the Commons’ chamber various alterations 
Pema yaa gy y engin gy am in 
the past session. Stephen’s porch, by whi 
the new House of Commons is entered, is com- 


which extends fifty 
feet into the body of Westminster Hall; the 
restoration of the ceiling and interior of this 
latter noble building has been recently com- 
menced. A new entrance from the centre of 
the hall into the cloisters has also been opened. 
In the House of Lords, the artists are occupied 
on the historical pictures yet unfinished. 
Externally, the statues and ornaments under the 
gateway of Victoria Tower are completed, and 
the tower itself is progressing bey slowly ; 
the Clock Tower, at the east-end, has also been 
raised several courses of stone-work, which have 
again been left to settle down before being carried 
further. 

Macna Cuarta.—We have recently inspected 
i ebrated document, illustrated 


persons 
connected therewith. It is work of Mr. 
Partridge, of Newman Street, an heraldic painter, 
who has bestowed much time and attention in 


antique bearings; the effect of the whole is 
exceedingly striking, and as an historic monu- 
ment it is of considerable interest. It would be an 
excellent adjunct to any library, public or pri- 


matter has recently been obtained from the roots 
of rhubarb, which — to be - —_ 
practical importance, may even, 

siderable exteat, supersede cochineal. One 


in tinctorial power. The common garden rhubarb 
yields 8°10 per cent. of ose, and the Asiatic 
the former imparts 








+ We understand (and reli tb w) that tie pro 
ject is abandoned. 
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DARSTELLUNGEN AUS DEN EVANGELIEN. Von 
Frispricu Overneck, Published by Avcus- 
tus WILLIAM ScHULGEN, orf. 

Very few of the German painte i i 

revival of German art, plead tote ee 

have  areany themselves so well as Overbeck. 

None ob ng i it powers can afford 

to dispense with colour. bach might well follow 

in the ste; of Corneline and Overbeck, but he has 
their recepts, and i 
bilo iant _ ception in the Ce y 
’s princi 
ae k's ple is sufficiently 


of sixteen plates, engraved “© 
pane the Bane von Lotzbeck, by Bartoccini, 
os, and Fr, Keller, Ludy, Massau, &c. ; 
subjects are, according to the title, a selection 
from the New Testament. Ree feeling of Over- 


eom ; 

there are few masses of deep shade, ae petted 
darks being employed only to round the figures. 
pnd ge AH ant! 

ows res, one 0 Jesus 
being led forth to Rete “ Then 
Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns 
purple robe; and saith unto them, Behold 
the man!” Pilate stands with his back tura 
the spectator; he points i 


Sick,’’ according to the seven 
a _ pemctcliog thet viour, who is 
more figures encire r, who 
act of stoo and his hand over 
of one who ls before him. There is 
shade and middle tone in this than in others 
plates, a qualification which we think 
ater degree of harmony to the seve: . 
he “ Salutation ” presents only four 
and Elizabeth as principals, and oseph 
Zacharias as . Elizabeth is kneeling 
on her threshold, and so receives eri who has 
dismounted from the ass, which is held by Joseph. 
The “ Washing of the Saviour’s Feet in the House 
of the Pharisee,” is a masterly composition, and 
admirably fitted for execution either in oil or 
fresco. The Saviour is seated on a couch, at 
the foot of which kneels the woman 
over the feet of Christ, who pronounces the para- 
ble of the da apg to the Pharisee who 
is standing near ; other figures, as guests are 
seated round the table. Some portions of the 
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is seen seated addressing his disciples, who are 
assembled before him, some kneeling, some sitting, 
all attentively listening to the divine word. This 
i pening with ble disciples, and on bearing the 
is es, and on n e 
Fae “Follow me,” Matthew rises at ro and 
leaves the shed in which he had been receiving 
. “The Annunciation” approaches more 
closely to the old masters, those upon whom the 
German school founded their regeneration, than 
any other of the series; it points directly to the 
source of inspiration. In the middle of the compo- 
sition is a lily, on one side of which kneels Mary, 
and on the other the 1 Gabriel. The figure of 
the Vi is a masterly conception ; it is charac- 
terised by infinite sweetness ; and almost hopeless 
though it be to introduce any originality into the 
impersonation, we find, nevertheless, a degree of 
ty here. These are recent works of 
Overbeck, many of them are dated 1846, and their 
fidelity to the early principle is proof of a lasting 
conviction of its truth in one of the men who have 
revolutionised the religious art of our time. We 
have.seen nothing in this form that has «).armed 
us more than these engravings ; each is worthy to 
be the subject of a large and important plate. 





Tus Sisters at THE Hoty Weir. Engraved 
F. Hout, from a Drawing by F. W. Tor- 
mAM. Published by Lioyp, Broruens. 


Irish “holy wells,” have afforded subjects for 
illustration time out of mind, and will do, even 
when the superstitions which hallow the waters, 
have either passed away, or given place to others ; 
for, despite our philosophy, ere is that, in every 
heart and brain, which clings to the miraculous as 
well as the supernatural, and will do so to the end 
of time. We have but to turn to the pages of the 
lives of some of our greatest men, to note the influ- 
ence of the mystical ; and when we remember this, 
we can surel with sympathy the piety and 
tenderness which urges the I PILGRIM to seek 
health, either for himself or those he loves, from 
the watersof the “‘ holy,” or ashe frequently callsit, 
the “‘ blessed,” well. We have seen p’ ups 
round a “holy well,” oe called “Irish,” 

no one characteristic of either the people or 
the country ; any one who had been in the country 
could tell by a thousand indescribable ‘ noth r 
that the ter had drawn upon his i na- 
tion, but knew nought of the “‘ reality” of the 
scene he pourtrayed ; every artist is to a certain 
degree chartered imagination,—to use some 
licence,—but not to abandon what he affects to 
illustrate. There is in this “Irish Holy Well,” 
as much truth as beauty; nothing can surpass the 
tenderness and sweetness of the two principal 
female figures; the one kneeling with so much 
feebleness of attitude, and expression of patience 


in her-sweet face; the other, standing breathin 


an ae prayer while — oy ——— > 
rosary hangs from her fingers. The composi i) 
the carved stone, worn out by time, bet 1 still re- 
pay ee Ae me of the crucifixion; the female 
in the - , giving a cup of the “ healing 
waters " to sick child; the “* bocher,”” who is 
as much knave as im ; the woman approaching 
with rapid steps, yet hardly with sufficient rapidity, 
to save the she carries at her back; the 
receding figures, and the distant remains of the 
mysterious round tower (that long bone of conten- 
tion, which the Irish antiquaries have picked so 
bare,) are as true as they are harmonious ;—there 
are no false effects, no picturesque ‘‘claptraps,’’— 
the earth and atmosphere are humid. It is 
faithfully Irish ; and the subdued and melancholy 
Saas ter of its beauty but makes it the more 





A Guips To Tus HigHLANps AND IstaNnps oF 
ScoTtanp, By G. H. A. ANpERsON. Pub- 
lished by A. & C. Brack, of Edinburgh. 


This is a third and re-modelled edition, with con- 
siderable additions of a very curious and useful 
kind, of a work which may be already favourably 
known to most tourists, to whom it cannot fail to 
be very useful, on account of the clear business-like 
directions offered to their use, and the curious 
to ical and historical facts given so abun- 
dantly in its course. The chapters devoted to the 
remote Highland Seetteasopestionasty interestin 
even to those who “stay at home at ease.” ‘And 
the accounts of Zetland and St. Kilda, 
“— whose lonely race 

Resign the setting sun to Indian seas,” 
are extremely curious, ting as they do so 
outing a - ones to ae of the south, 

work is we t up, contains a t amount 
of information, oul some good poeds. omg 





InuvusTRaTeD Ditties or THE OLDEN Time. 
Published by R. Foutnorr, Brighton, and 
D. Boevez, London. 


Ir the “auld wives” of by-gone days could 
“‘ revisit the pale glimpses of the moon,”’ and see 
the honour and respect now paid to the songs where- 
with they lulled our fore’ to sleep—the mere 
jingles, or nonsense verses, which so much delight 
childhood, but which have “ more in them than 
meets the eye” in some instances; how much 
would these old nurses be astonished to see 
the utmost elaboration bd ornament, g~ inven- 
tions good artists, fine engraving, luxurious 
eed print, and showy binding, all combined 
toward the glorification and preservation of their 
ditties, There have been several editions of nursery 
rhymes of late years, illustrated and otherwise. 
Many have exhibited much artistic excellence; but 
we really think the general good taste and a 
bility which characterises this series of designs 
place the present work, like the baby in the old 
rhyme—‘‘on the tree top.” The engraver has 
seconded the artist very ably ; there is a delicacy and 
feeling about his work which is very commend- 
able. Among the best of the designs we may note 
those which illustrate ‘‘ Pussy in the Well ” (which 
is drawn and engraved in the best possible style) ; 
the Queen looking at the Nut-tree, and that which 
illustrates the lines 
“The Hart he loves the high wood, 
The Hare she loves the hill ; 
The Knight he loves his bright sword, 
The Ladie loves her will—- 


which is worked out in a very an ee original 
manner, in no degree forced, but with real artistic 
feeling and truthfulness. Among the side-pieces 
and those forming a sort of frame-work to the lines, 
we may particularly mention the man leaving home 
for duck-shooting—the “little boy ”’ winding his 
horn—the maiden presenting her ‘‘ posies ” to the 
Queen, and the illustration to the “old Lay ”’ of 
‘*Goosey Gander” as particularly . We 
perceive by the dedication that the work is that of 
a Lady Amateur who has designed the pictures 
originally “‘ for the amusement ”’ of her daughter. 
There is an elegant little poem to a baby at the 
close of the volume by the author of the dedica tion. 





Erpoton, on THe Course or A Sovt; and 
other Poems. By W. R. Casszeis. Published 
by W. Pickerrne, London, 


Tue purpose of the principal poem in this small 
volume is to symbolise the course of a poet’s mind, 
wherein thought is immatured and in a state of 
disorder, to that point where it becomes subservient 
to the true spirit of Poesy. The various transitions 
and influences by which this change is effected are 
described in a series of soliloquies spoken by the 
poet, and in dialogues between him and the spirit. 

he author’s idea of his work is good, and the 
language he uses chaste and not inel t; his 
descriptions of nature are in many parts beautiful, 
while the lines have a flowing, harmonious mea- 
sure, that read easily and smoothly, The minor 
poems show much poetic feeling. 





Tue Art or SKETCHING FROM NaTuRE. By 
Tuomas RownoTuaM, Professor of Drawing 
to the Royal Naval School. With Illustra- 
tions by Tuos. L. RownotTuam, Jun. Pub- 
lished by Winsor & Newton, London. 

This is a small treatise, laying down a clear and 

brief system of sketching from nature, founded on 

few principles, but these are incontrovertibly sound 

—certainly the result of great experience—and 

assuredly signalising the only royal road to the 

acquisition of this amen. Certain indis- 
pensable premises isposed of in a few » 
the author addresses attention of the student 
at once to the consideration of actual form under 
such precepts as cannot fail to give him an amount 
of power, proportionate always to his degree of 
rseverance, in sketching in outline. This little 
ik is addressed to learners, and we have read it 

in this spirit. To all beginners the determination 
of the horizontal line is a source of extreme em- 
barrasment; this is here taught in a few para- 
graphs accompanied by illustrative diagrams, and 
in the next two chapters two dispositions are 
treated of, which have always been stumbling 
blocks to students, these are, ‘‘ the uphill view”’ 
and “the downhill view;” and n can be 
more perspicuous than the manner in which in- 
structions are conveyed for drawing such views 
accurately. Succeeding chapters are ‘“‘ On the 
resentation of Horizontal lines, whether paral- 
lel, perpendicular, or oblique to the plane of tne 
picture,”’ ** Of lines oblique to the picture,” 

“Cireular objects,”’ “On the choice of subject,”’ 

** Composition of lines and forms,” and ‘Light 





and Shade.” The book contains no useless theories, 
all is practical; and we have never met with 
a work wherein the gist of precept isso clearly con- 
veyed asin this. It is abundantly illustrated by 
woodcuts, which are among the most charmi 
vignettes we have ever seen ; and it forms one of a 
series of little works which open an entirely new 
vein of instruction to students and amateurs. 


KINDERLEBEN IN LIEDERN UND BILDERN, Von. 


Wo.trGanG MULLER, UND THEODOR Mrnt- 

nop. Jon. Heine. Scuvtz, Diisseldorf. 
Six small allegorical subjects, brought forward as 
woodcuts, in which the narrative is sustained by 
children ; a kind of composition in which the 
Germans excel, and which Kaulbach in the histor- 
ical frieze which he purposes painting in the 
Museum at Berlin, will carry to its ne plus ultra. 
The first of these is the ‘‘New Year,” in which 
are a youthful party bringing in a long scroll of 
compliments and good wishes :— 


“ Wir bringen hier euch einen Brief 
Voll Wiinschen, fromm und rein und tier 
Die rufen euch Gliick und Segen 
Zu allen Lebenswegen.” 


The next plate is ‘‘ Skating,’ a party of little 
figures on the ice, a composition having a charac- 
ter so sculpturesque that it would form an excellent 
bas-relief. This is followed by another entitled 
‘‘ Knights ;” it has much_of the character of the 
P ng, and represents a couple of Knights, 
attended by their respective squires, at the moment 
of their meeting in a joust, the result of which is 
the overthrow of one of them. They are mounted 
upon goats, and the animals have taken a part in 
the encounter by butting with their heads; the 
spirit and humour of the cut are admirable, the 
pseudo-heroic vein of the sketch is perfectly sus- 
tained. The next is “ Shrovetide,”” kept by a 
band of happy roysterers whose chorus we hear :— 


“ Lust’ge lust’ge Fastnachtszeit ! 
Heute jubeln alle Leut’ 
Heute sind wir alle toll 
Alle bunter Scherze voll.” 


The other subjects are “‘ Playing at Ball,”’ and the 
“Little Countryman,” both in every way equal 
to the preceding. The style of cutting is after the 
manner of old engravings, clear and decided, and 
of the — it is — to say that they are 
fully worthy of their school. 
Tue Mountain Spring. Engraved by C. W. 
iw from the Picture by P. F. Poo, 
The title of this print scarcely indicates the sub- 
ject of the work, and yet it is most appropriate. 
he view shows a tract of country thickly covered 
with herbage, behind which a volume of clouds is 
rolling upwards; the ‘‘ Mountain Spring” falls 
from a dilapidated wooden spout, a portion of 
which only is seen in the picture; before this are 
seen two figures, one a young girl en dishabille, 
arranging her hair, and the other a child, who is 
playing with the falling waters. The general 
effect of the scene is very pleasing, it is one of those 
simple delineations of unsophistica rustic life 
that are “‘ever charming ”’ if not “‘ever new.” It 
is in such compositions that the English artist 
shines pre-eminently, and few have done better in 
this way than Mr. Poole; but a practised eye will 
here detect some errors, slight indeed in them- 
selves, and in nowise affecting the interest of the 
work, but which, nevertheless, we should have 
been glad to see avoided. The right arm of the 
elder female is awkwardly pl , and her left 
foot seems preposterously ; the hands of the 
child are also not well drawn. What a pity it is 
our artists pay so little regard to these seemingly 
unimportant matters ; for while in true conception 
and in colouring they are far beyond their Conti- 
nental contemporaries, in accuracy of drawing they 
are immeasurably behind them, and the eye is 
frequently offended by what a little care would 
have prevented. The engraver has done his work 
capitally, although there are difficultie. in the 
treatment of the subject sufficient to tax his powers 
to the utmost, Mr. Poole, unlike most other painters, 
chovsing almost invariably to put his figures into 
shadow ; hence when his pictures have to be 
translated into black and white, the engraver 
must be troubled to know how to do it the most 
effectively. This peculiarity of the artist is seen 
in the child, painted in shadow against a dark 
sky; colour may easily separate them, but it is 
not so readily done by tone; the ver has 
nevertheless succeeded in making keep its 
| al place. This is the largest print we remem- 


m the pencil of this artist; and there is no 
doubt of its finding favour with the public. 
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